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THE MONONGAHELA RIVER (1) 





The name “Monongahela” is significant, and indicates 
a peculiar trait of the Indian language. An Indian name 
always tells you the outstanding quality of the thing named, 
Monongahela means—muddy water, clayey—falling in 
banks. You will note “hela”, which is a corruption of “hen- 
na”, which is a general term for river. Thus, you have 
Monongahenna, Alleghenna, Loyalhenna, Susquehenna, etc. 

Were you to follow the main stream of the Monon- 
gahela, its source would be found in some spring on the 
mountain side, close up to the drainage Kingdom of the 
stately Potomac. It drains an area of nearly 9,000 square 
miles. This is all underlaid with the Pittsburgh, Waynes- 
burg and Freeport veins of coal, and this adds no small 
amount of importance to this noble river. The rocks that 
form the framework of this river basin are high in felspar 
and low in silicon, rendering this region easy of erosion. 
This explains, why the sand deposits are of poor quality. 
This also explains why there are few rounded river stones. 
The Monongahela lacks the hard sand, so characteristic of 
the Allegheny River. It also lacks the hard, flinty, round 
river stones with which the streets of Pittsburgh were, as 
some of you may remember, all paved in earlier days. These 
paving stones of! Pittsburgh’s earlier streets are interesting 

(1) Paper read before the Society, March 27, 1923. 
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and have a history. When the great ice-cap came creeping 
down from the north land, covering most of North America 
with a mass of ice, snow and debris thousands of feet thick, 
it pushed ahead unthinkable amounts of sand, gravel and 
boulders and these were deposited over almost the entire 
Allegheny River System. The sand of the Allegheny River 
is ground up Laurentian, Huronian, Keewatin, and other 
forms of flinty, igneous rocks that find placement in North- 
ern and Central Canada. Should you find a pile of ordinary 
gravel used for cementing and pick out the various types 
of rocks there seen, and carry these specimens to Northern 
and Central Canada, you would be able to identify the 
various formations from which these came. This differ- 
ence in the quality of the sand found in the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers has an economic significance. 

The hard carborundum-like sand of the Allegheny, called 
the plate glass industries to its shores, since this industry 
must have a hard sand to grind down the glass, after it is 
rolled on the tables. When the great glacier had come and 
gone, what a wreck it had made of the drainage system of 
the Allegheny River. The old river bed was filled up with 
claysilt, sand and gravel, damming its water back into great 
lakes. When these great dams gave way, this material was 
carried out so fast as to dam up the Monongahela as high as 
the Pittsburgh hills and make a lake of the Monongahela 
river valley extending back far above Fairmont, West Virg- 
inia. The old river bed of the Monongahela, was completely 
refilled with eroded material. 

Then began the long struggle to reestablish its former 
drainage system, but, in its long battle, the river wandered 
from its original site. In former days it flowed peacefully 
over Oak Level at McKeesport, crossing the old bed at 
Duquesne, recrossed near Turtle Creek, and kept the even 
tenor of its way through Swissvale and East Liberty valley, 
where it divided, one branch going north, and one south of 
the Herron Hill. When excavating for the new Schenley 
Hotel, deep beds of characteristic Monongahela River sand 
were found there. In excavating at the Homestead Steel 
works, beds of Monongahela River sand are found some 
twenty feet below the level of the present river bed, which 
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indicates the river has not yet attained its former depth of 
erosian. 


Many of you know the county road leading from Mur- 
ray Avenue to Browns Bridge on the Monongahela River. 
When this road was built, the builders did not cut into the 
side of the hill, but filled in dirt, over the delta of the Nine 
Mile Run, close up against the cliffs skirting Mr. James 
Ward’s mansion on the river bank. When this road was 
used as a coal road it kept sinking. Mr. Ward tells me, he 
hauled car-loads of discarded railroad ties, and corduroyed 
the road to make it passable. When the road was improved 
three years ago, the road broke vertically, and sunk nearly 
eight feet. The telegraph and power line poles still stood 
erect. A flimsy cement retaining wall, that had previously 
broken and hung ready to topple over, did not fall. Where 
this road was built, Nine Mile Run, meets another run, flow- 
ing in an almost opposite direction, and this naturally would 
cause a whirl pool, and cut a deep hole, and this Nine Mile 
Run and the other run were both filled up by the glacia] dam 
and into this bed of quicksand the road found easy access 
to rid itself of cumulating pressure. Thus do present effects 
connect themselves with distant causes. 


No discussion of this river would be complete without 
noticing the Flood Plains, for on these Flood Plains came 
the industries, towns and cities which are the spinal column 
of our modern civilization. When the river began to swing 
from side to side, where the current hit the bank, its current 
on the outside of the curve was swifter and its carrying 
power greater, so it cut into the bank deep, and eventually 
made on this side, high, steep banks, and much of this 
materia] was deposited on the inside of the curve where the 
current was slower, and the carrying power less. 


As you go up the river, the first Flood Plan is on the 
south side. The next appears across the river at Hazel- 
wood; the next across the river at Homestead, thence across 
to Braddock, thence to Duquesne, to McKeesport, etc.; and 
on these Flood Plains, the early settlers found very fertile 
soil, and called them the meadow lands, but now they are 
the sites for cities and these Flood Plains have, according 
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to their size and availability, dictated the course of develop- 
ments. 

The earliest residents here were, so far as we may know, 
the Allegwei Indians. These were conquered and driven 
away by the Delawares and the Iroquois, and the latter sub- 
juated the Delawares. These Indians are said to have come 
from the west. Their custom was to build mounds much 
after the fashion of the Indians of the west. There were 
many of these mounds at McKees Rocks, and a very large 
one on the Brierly Farm, back of Homestead. There was 
also a very large one excavated at Peter’s Creek, above Mc- 
Keesport, and the articles found therein now find sanctuary 
in the Carnegie Museum. All up the river valley, these 
Indian burying grounds were numerous. It is probable that 
those who died gloriously in battle find repose in these 
mounds. 

In the period before the Revolutionary War, Guya- 
sootha and Queen Allequippa were Indians of prominence 
here. Queen Allequippa was a gracious, stately queen who 
ruled over this district and had her royal tepee on a com- 
manding cliff, this side of McKeesport. Guyasootha was a 
very remarkable man, brave, energetic, and like Pontiac, 
exceedingly resourceful and a great traveler. 

The Indian trails up the Monongahela valley are very 
interesting indeed. The Indians did not wander at random 
through the trackless forests but followed well thought out 
and worked out trails. These trails were marvels of direct- 
ness and efficiency. The dim eyes of the white man had 
it is true too hazy a discernment to follow these trails, but 
the keen-eyed Indian followed as easily as you follow the 
Boulevard of the Allies. One of these trails was a sort of 
Lincoln Highway, starting at the Gulf of Mexico and kept 
in its steadfast course on to northern Canada; and this trail 
had much to do in determining the location of early settle- 
ments in Western Pennsylvania. A branch of this trail 
came over the mountains from Cumberland, passing through 
Uniontown, Connellsville, Cat Fish Camp at Washington, 
Pa., a further branch of which came over this way and con- 
nected with the Kittaning-Juniata Valley trail, at the foot of 
the Horse Shoe Bend on the Pennsylvania lines, thus inter- 
secting with the extensive east and west trail. 
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When the Ohio Company was formed, 1748, Col. Thomas 
Cresap was secured to open a trail from Cumberland to the 
head waters of the Monongahela. Cresap secured for this 
important work, the services of Nemacolin, who blazed a 
trail and cut away all fallen timber, and this trail marks a 
significant milestone in the transportation of the Monon- 
gahela Valley. So well did this wonderful Indian, Nema- 
colin, do the task assigned to him that Nemacolin’s Path, 
later became the pack-horse route, and over this came thous- 
ands of tons of freight costing about $150 a ton to transport, 
as against $1.30 a ton now; seven to ten cents a pound were 
the prevailing rates. Salt, iron, nails, etc. were carried thus, 
and hides, feathers, etc., went east. 

These pack-horse drivers were very interesting char- 
acters. Each driver handled eight or ten horses. Each 
horse carried about 800 pounds burden; over his shoulders, 
each horse carried a wooden half hoop, in the center of 
which, hung a bell that was silent by day, but when the 
horses were turned loose at the ond of the day, tinkled the 
night long to notify the driver where to look for his beasts 
in the morning. These pack-horses streamed over the 
mountains in endless cavalcades, but, in 1774, Conrad Hawk 
drove a wagon over the mountains, and this event also marks 
a significant milestone in early transportation in the Mo- 
nonogahela River Valley. Soon, the freight was all sent 
over in wagons, dispensing with the services of the pack- 
horse drivers, who went on a strike, destroyed the bridges 
and wagons, and sometimes even the freight, showing that 
labor troubles and strikes are no recent conception. 

If I could reproduce in a graphic way the kaleidoscopic 
panorama of Nemacolin’s Trail, it would clearly illustrate 
the dizzy pace civilization has set. First, came the vague, 
and to white men, the indistinct Cataba Trail, then the bet- 
ter selected, the clearly defined and well blazed Nemacolin 
Path, then the pack-horse path, then the wagon road, then 
the greatest road-building project in the world, the building 
of the great Cumberland Turn Pike. Starting at Baltimore it 
passed through Cumberland to Wheeling, with a branch to 
Pittsburgh. This great road ended at Joplin, Missouri, and 
was a wonderful undertaking. Following the same general 
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path Nemacolin had chosen came the great B. & O. Railroad, 
over whose shining steel goes the traffic of a continent. 

A rather interesting event then occurred that blocked 
for a while the transportation facilities of the Monongahela. 
Philadelphia at this time was the metropolis of the new 
world. The Erie Canal was completed and this put New 
York in the lead. The great Cumberland Turn Pike and 
now the B. & O. Railroad were threatening to put Baltimore 
in the saddle over Philadelphia, and the Philadelphia interests 
blocked the passage of the B. & O. Railroad to Pittsburgh, 
forcing this railroad to Wheeling. 

One of the best known events connected with this great 
river is the ill-starred Battle of the Monongahela, or Gen- 
eral Braddock’s Defeat. It seems to me that a faithful 
description of this unfortunate battle should give General 
Braddock a much more glorious position than the one he 
now occupies. The conduct of his campaign was masterful 
in every detail up to the time of the battle. In earlier 
British military annals, General Braddock had honestly won 
great renown, and was certainly much superior to Amherst 
or Lord Howe. This campaign was to be carried on under 
new, untried, and unknown conditions, and some one had 
to be the pioneer. He was not surprised and ambushed, as 
is generally thought. General Braddock’s battle line, as 
shown on Patrick McKellar’s map, shows a complete mastery 
of the situation in guarding against surprise and ambush, 
with out-posts on both flanks carefully posted, and an ad- 
vanced picket line. Some French soldiers were surprised 
by the English out-posts, and like the hunter and bear, both 
ran. The morale of both the French and the English soldiers 
was lamentably bad. It was probably the psychology of 
the forest that defeated Braddock’s army. The never end- 
ing, unconquerable forest with its gloom, and dread fore- 
bodings had broken the nerve of the English army, and the 
first sign of danger threw them into a frenzied panic. 

The French soldiers were no better. It was the Indians 
who won renown for France, for the French Army, at once 
sought safety in flight. The Ax-men, under the direction 
of Patrick McKellar had cut a road 66 feet wide, from Turtle 
Creek to the end of the battle line, and down this line of 
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least resistance, most of the army fled in panic, where they 
were an easy mark for the lurking Indians. In what sharp 
contrast to this cowardice does Braddock’s bravery show. 
His was not to direct the battle from the rear, but to gallop 
to a place of hardest fighting, and there, while vainly, but 
glorious endeavoring to stem the tide, to receive his death 
wound; and with blood streaming from him, he still did his 
best. You say he was so self-willed, etc..—but is not this 
the dominant trait in all great military leaders? Let us 
accord General Braddock the place that is due the brave, 
dauntless, courageous man. He was carried to Braddock’s 
Spring, where he was given a drink and his wound was 
washed and hastily dressed. The location of this spring is 
fittingly marked by a tablet, and is now covered by the 
general offices of the Edgar Thompson Steel Works, at 13th 
Street, in Braddock, Pa. 

The exact location of the Battle of the Monongahela, is 
a matter of some controversy. The location of Frazier’s 
Cottage is known. Where Braddock crossed the Monon- 
gahela is known; but how far up the hill and how far west 
the battle took place are matters in dispute. 

Pat McKellar was Braddock’s engineer. His duty was to 
lead the Ax-brigade and prepare the road. McKellar was 
asked after the battle by General Shirley to prepare a sketch 
of the battle line, which he made, and submitted to the 
surviving officers by whom it was approved. He made two 
sketches, one of the battle field, and another showing the 
deployment of the troops at 2 P. M. 

Mr. Sidney Dillon, who was chief Draftsman for the 
Edgar Thompson Steel Works, had his interest in the line 
of battle aroused by the research work along this line done 
by Prof. Lacock of Harvard University, and Prof. Temple 
of Washington and Jefferson College. Mr. Dillon was in 
possesion of all the typographic maps and outlines, which 
show defiles and elevations as existing prior to modern im- 
provements. By imposing Mr. McKellar’s maps on the maps 
of Braddock and North Braddock, Mr. Dillon has succeeded 
in harmonizing the maps. Mr. Dillon makes the farthest 
point west near 6th Street, Braddock — at a point much 
farther west than old citizens had thought,—but it agrees 
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with General Washington that it was 600 perches west of 
Turtle Creek. 


David McClure’s diary lay in a New England attic until 
a few years ago, and his account is, as yet, little known to 
the general public; and as it is brief, I give it to you. On 
Sunday, August 1772, Dr. McClure visited Braddock’s field. 
He says, “This memorable spot is about 11 miles from Pitts- 
burgh on a bank of the Monongahela. It is a gradual ascent 
from the bank to the top of the hill, extending about 14 of a 
mile. Up and down the ascent, the army, consisting of about 
1400 chosen troops, were parading in rank and file three 
deep, with intervals for field pieces. They were a fatal 
mark for the Indians. Nine hundred of the army fell, and 
it is not known that a single Indian was hurt. The trees in 
front of the army were wounded with grape shot, about five 
feet from the ground. It was a melancholy spectacle to see 
bones of men strewn over the ground, left to this day, with- 
out solemn rites of sepulcher. The fact is a disgrace to the 
British Commanders at Fort Pitt. The bones had been gnaw- 
ed by the wolves, the vestiges of their teeth appearing upon 
them. Many hundreds of skulls lay upon the ground. I ex- 
amined several and found the mark of the scalping knife 
upon all them. I put a skull and a jaw bone in my port- 
manteau, which I afterwards presented to Mr. Stewart’s 
Museum in Hartford. A man, Meyers, who lives near the 
field of battle, had humanely collected a great number of 
the bones and laid them in small heaps, in order to cultivate 
his corn. I departed from the place with serious and solemn 
reflections on the vanity of life, and the deep depravity of 
our fallen nature, the dreadful source of fighting and war, 
and all the miseries that man delights to inflict on man.” 


Although the battle of Braddock’s Field was lost, I 
would not say the campaign was a failure. Braddock made 
a good road over the mountains from Cumberland aimost 
to Pittsburgh. Over this road in a short time came sweeping 
a resistless tide of emigrants from Virginia and Maryland, 
a tide the French could not stem. Within ten years after 
this battle, streams of people were flowing into Fayette 
County, and an advance guard came to McKeesport and other 
places in this vicinity. Zadock Wright, a waggoner with 
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Braddock, returned to Miflin Township. One of the Wilsons, 
also, with Braddock, did the same. My great grandfather, 
also with General Braddock, returned later to Miflin Town- 
ship. 

A letter, written from Winchester, Virginia, April 30, 
1765, says, “the frontier inhabitants of this colony and 
Maryland are fast moving over the Allegheny Mountains in 
order to settle and live there.” George Crogan, Indian agent 
in 1766, stated that many were settling at Red Stone, in vio- 
lation of treaty rights. This easy Nemacolin Path, made 
settlements in Fayette, Greene, and Washington County, 
easy to attain. The Monongahela River, via the Ohio, made 
settlements in Ohio, Tennessee, and Kentucky feasible and 
desirable at an early date. 


The Pennsylvania Journal, of February 13, 1788, ad- 
vertised that boats of every description and dimension may 
be had at Elizabeth Town. It also added, provisions of every 
kind may there be had, especially flour. Stephen Bayard, 
was the proprietor. Thus, as early as 1780, this whole dis- 
trict was settled and organized. Indded, most of the early 
deeds of this region bear date of 1787, and were issued un- 
der Governor George Miflin. By 1790, Kentucky alone had 
74,000 population, and most of these early settlers floated 
down the Monongahela River. It has been estimated that 
1500 who passed down the Monongahela River were murder- 
ed by the Indians. From the above, I would think that no 
settler could be counted very early here, who did not come 
prior to 1780. Many surveys were made about this time, 
and surveys would not be needed unless the land was wanted 
by settlers. Again, earlier than the surveys, were the 
“tomahawk claims.” 


On March 31, 1836, the Monongahela Navigation Com- 
pany was organized with a capital of $300,000. It was plan- 
ned to make the river navigable by use of locks and dams, 
as far as the Virginia line, and as much farther as Virginia 
would permit it to go. I believe the fall to be overcome in 
the first 55 miles, was but 33% feet, and from Brownsville 
to Virginia line, 41 feet. By 1838, about 3/, of a billion 
bushels of' coal annually, were moving down this stately 
river. In 1880, nearly a billion bushels of coal were carried 
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down the river, and the tolls for the ten years previous 
totaled $2,250,000, and the Monongahela Navigation Com- 
pany became a rich concern. 

When Mr. Charles Avery died, he willed a block of this 
stock to the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church for superanuated ministers. The stock 
later became valuable and the fund is now one of the largest 
and best of which I know. The residents along the Monon- 
gahela River were the inveterate foes to the Navigation 
Company. Sylvanus Lathrop, chief engineer for the Naviga- 
tion Company, said in 1847, “Instead of being as it ought to 
have been, fostered by our citizens, and hailed by the in- 
habitants of the Monongahela Valley, as a blessing to them- 
selves, it met with nothing but the most chilling regards 
from the one, and with either the most violent prejudice 
or the most determined hostility from the other.” 

When the Smithfield Street Bridge was built in Pitts- 
burgh it was most seriously considered advisable to build 
the bridge so low boats could not pass under. The Railroads 
throttled river transportation and the pleasant vision of 
boats on the river was fading from sight. But Uncle Sam 
bought out the rights of the Navigation Company. 

The steamers are now coming back. Prohibitive railroad 
freight rates are turning the tide, and the noble river is 
coming into its own again. The U. S. Steel Corporation is 
building a half million dollar dock at Rankin Junction. Re- 
cently, at Clairton, there has been erected, on the bank of 
the Monongahela, one of the largest cranes ever constructed, 
which is used for loading and unloading river freight. The 
great dock being built at Rankin Bridge will be equipped 
with modern loading devices which promise a great increase 
in river transportation. 

There is at present, at least on the Pennsylvania lines, 
an embargo on freight, indicating that railroads, bereft of 
river aid, are inadequate to meet the growing demands of 
transportation. 


Everything points to a speedy return of river trans- 
portation as a safe and efficient means of transfer. Let us 
hope that the dream of General Washington may yet come 
true, that a great canal will creep over the moutains and 
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connect up the Chesapeake Bay with the Gulf of Mexico by 
way of the Potomac, Monongahela, Ohio and Mississippi. 

Let us also hope that city, town, and industrial con- 
cerns, great and small, will find other and more decent meth- 
ods of sewage disposal than that of turning it into our beauti- 
ful river. 

Let us hope for better things, and help restore it to its 
former beauty, when its limped waters from thousands of 
bubbling springs caused the artistic Indian to exclaim, 
“Hoheyn!” or, “The beautiful river!” 

The Monongahela River was a heavy handicap to early 
French settlements west of the Allegheny Mountains. When 
Maryland and Virginia, two colonies on the Potomac high- 
way, were settled by English, this fact made the manifest 
destiny of the territory west of the Allegheny Mountains 
English. The great Potomac carried an easy pathway well 
up to the base of the mountains, and the Monongahela had 
dissected its course far to the south and accross the mountan 
divide. The great Indian engineer, Nemacolin, had mapped 
out a marvelous pathway that made settlement in the south- 
western part of Pennsylvania very feasible. A rich soil, and 
an abundant rain fall, good drainage, and a salubrious clim- 
ate made early settlement very desirable. How early this 
magnetic Monongahela pulled settlers over the mountain 
path, we do not know, for history is usually not carefully 
recorded between the time of discovery and the time when 
society becomes somewhat organized. 

When land and roads are surveyed, and the machinery 
of civilized life is set up, some records must be kept. In the 
primary stage of settlement we have the hunter, the trap- 
per, and the fur trader. The earliest deeds recorded are in 
1787, and it is probable that considerable settlements were 
made 20 years prior to thistime. Prior to the surveys, were 
the “tomahawk claims” which were later surveyed and made 
available for record. 


As early as 1740, the Frazier family was found at Turtle 
Creek and likely some others of the type of Daniel Boone, 
who settled soon after then, and later moved on to freer 
and wilder regions beyond. Probably about the year 1760, 
traders and trappers were found at the mouths of most 
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creeks in southwestern Pennsylvania, as these afforded easy 
access for the trapper to reach the haunts of the finer fur- 
bearing animals. Prior to 1773, when Westmoreland County 
was erected, Bedford County embraced all southwestern 
Pennsylvania. Since Fayette, Greene, and Washington 
Counties were nearest to the parent colonies of Virginia and 
Maryland, these localities had the earliest settlements. 

It will afford you some notion of the extent of these 
settlements to examine those that were recorded in Bedford 
County in 1772. The names of enough families are known 
to furnish a sound basis for saying there must have been 
5000 to 6000 people in the southwestern part of the state 
who were assessed and on the tax roll; in 1772 there were 
likely many who were not assessed, as tax dodging is no 
modern device. There were enrolled in 1772 in Pitt Town- 
ship, | believe 79 families. Among these were George Crog- 
han, John Ormsby, Devereux Smith, Conrad Winebiddle, 
Peter Roleter, Alexander Ross, Thomas and William Lyon. 
Thomas was later killed in sight of Homestead, and his fam- 
ily carried into captivity by the Indians. John Barr, who is 
connected with my own ancestry, lived here, as did Aeneas 
McKay and Jos. Spear. We know there was a family named 
Meir living at Turtle Creek not on this roll. I am quite sure 
Sebastian Frederick was, at this time, living at Homestead. 

Contrast this easy path from Virginia and Maryland up 
the Potomac River over Nemacolin’s Path and down the 
beautiful Monongahela with the fact that the French must 
come up the long St. Lawrence River across Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, down French Creek to the Allegheny. Besides, be- 
tween the French parent colonies and the Gateway to the 
south and west, interposed the Iroquois Indians, the friends 
of English and the foes of the French, and a big buffer 
state between the French and the English. 

Let us be thankful and do homage to the noble Mon- 
ongahela, that it made English colonization easy and gave 
us a kind mistress, England, the most liberal and the most 
enlightened colonizing power in the world at that time. 


James M. Norris. 
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TWO LETTERS ON EARLY TRANSPORTATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





To the Reverend Samuel Williamson, Vicar of Congleton, 
Cheshire, England, and brother of Hugh Williamson, 
M. D., L. L. D., Signer of the United States Constitution. 

Near Shippensburg, March 4th, 1825. 

Rev. and Dear Uncle, 

Nothing has transpired here for some time of a dom- 
estic nature, that seemed sufficiently interesting to be told 
in Congleton. 

Our Crops of Grain have been abundant for two years 
past, yet the Farmer does not flourish. Produce was never 
known to bear so poor a price. Wheat 75 cents a Bushel— 
Rye dull at .25—Corn at .20—If we convert our Corn and 
Rye into whiskey and send it to Baltimore, it only brings 
.20 a Gallon. Clover seed which used to sell for 10 sometimes 
15 dollars is now selling at two dollars a bushel. Such being 
the state of our Markets the Farmer who is a few dollars 
in debt cannot pay, and many Farms are sold by the Sheriff 
at 30 Dils. an acre which had been purchased at 100 dollars 
and even more an Acre. Those who are not in debt can get 
along pretty smoothly. Notwithstanding the low price of 
food, yet such is the difficulty of finding employment, that 
our paupers increase to an alarming degree. 

The Mania of the day with us, is cutting canals. The 
experiment made by the State of New York has been so 
successful and so far exceeded all expectations that our 
State has it seriously in contemplation to attempt a water 
communication from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. Commis- 
sioners have been appointed to explore the rout, and have 
reported favourably. They say it is practicable by tunel- 
ling the Allegheny Mountains. The Tunnell would be about 
414 miles in length and from 100 to 750 feet below the sur- 
face. Some think this rather too great a bore, whilst others 
think it ought not for a moment to terrify us. But this is 
a subject that scarcely any of us know anything at all about. 
From what I have read of Railroads in extracts from English 
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papers, it appears to me that they have many advantages 
over canals. A principal one is that, for three or four 
months in the season when farmers usually send their pro- 
duce to Market, the Canals are frozen. You have Railroads 
in England and probably you are well acquainted with their 
construction. You would do me a great kindness if you 
would write me a particular description of the manner in 
which these roads are made. The length and _ probably 
weight of the pieces of metal used—an estimate of the ex- 
pense, on a plane, or where there was no digging, and any 
other information which you will give respecting them. I 
am appointed one of the Commissioners for Cumberland 
County to devise and recommend most suitable routs and 
plans for operation, and, it was long ago said, that a man can 
speak or write, better, if he understands something of the 
nature of the subject he is treating. If it should be that 
there are none of those roads in your part of the Country 
and that they have not been enquired into by you, perhaps 
Dr. King or some one of your friends would be so good as 
to describe them. 


The Legislature of the State of Ohio, have just passed 
an act for making a Canal from Lake Erie to Portsmouth 
on the Ohio River a distance of about 400 miles. There will 
then be a water communication from New York to New 
Orleans! Iwas in that State last Spring. . . 

This day John Quincy Adams will be inaugurated Pre- 
sident of the U. S. for four years. Rumour says, and per- 
haps correctly, that he has selected the following Gentle- 
men to compose his Cabinet:—Henry Clay of Kentucky, 
Secretary of the State—Richard Rush of Pennsylvania, 
Secretary of the Treasury—James Barbour of Virginia, 
Secretary of War—S. L. Southard, New Jersey, Secretary 
of the Navy—William Wirt, Virginia, Attorney General and 
DeWitt Clinton, at present Governor of New York is offer- 
ed the appointment of Minister to the Court of St. James. 

Please to present me affectionately to my Aunt and to 
my Cousins when you next see them (wish they would 
write to me) and be as sure of the love and friendship of 

Your Nephew 
John Nevin. 
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Letter of John Nevin, Shippensburg, Cumberland 
County, Pa., to his uncle, General Samuel Finley, Chilicothe, 
Ohio. 


Near Shippensburg, 5th, March, 1825. 
Dear Sir: 


I was much gratified in receiving your favour by Mr. 
Stewart and congratulate you on the chearing and auspici- 
ous prospects of bustle, business and activity which will 
soon pervade the State of Ohio. The bonfires, illuminations 
and other devices to which the good people resort to ex- 
press their Joy, and render it visible, on the passage of the 
Canal bill, I received thro another channel. 


We poor Pennsylvanians seem to have been left far 
behind in the march of internal improvement. We are 
doomed, yet a while, to crack our whips and tug the ponder- 
ous wagon, whilst our Friends of New York and Ohio will 
be floating with all their lumber from New York City to 
New Orleans. ‘Tis true, we have been exploring a little and 
inquiring whether our waters could not be placed in some 
position to bear us along from Philad. to Pittsburg. But un- 
luckily we find that we would have to worm our way under 
the Foundations of the Hills and tunnel the base of the Al- 
legheny Mountain for about 4% miles in length and from 
100 to 750 feet from the surface. . . But let not our dashing 
Sisters ridicule our want of energy and enterprise. Penn- 
sylvania is cautious, calculating and ever watchful to make 
the blunders of others profitable to herself. Even now her 
large sides are shaking with ill contained laughter to think 
how she will outstrip the whole of you by and by. I'll tell 
you the secret—when Ohio and New York have become 
completely engulphed in mud, mire and water and doomed 
by their debts ever to remain so. Then Pennsylvania will rise 
in her might, shake herself—call forth into lively exercise 
the keen penetrating glance of her Quakers and the plod- 
ding perseverence of her Germans, and surprise and aston- 
ish the Union by connecting the extremities of the State— 
not by the inert Canal, but by a Rail Road! A mode of con- 
veyance, which for safety, celerity and uninterrupted pro- 
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gress, surpasses the Canal as far as the latter does the old 
Turnpike. Yes, My dear Sir, whilst you and our tall Sister 
of York will be waddling along in trenches in your 
sluggish element, with your goods liable to injury from 
dampness and your heads liable to be sheared off in passing 
under bridges, ever and anon begrimed and besloughed by 
Freshets and inundations, and in fact bung’d up totally by 
Ice in that very season of the year when Farmers would 
wish to send their produce to market,—Thus irrevocably 
fixed, you will be constrained to behold Pennsylvania bearing 
her brow aloft, spurning alike both Mud and Frost, with her 
thousand twirling vehicles, urged on by Steam, in rapid 
and undeviating progression, and bearing away the whole 
of your Western produce to her Great Emporium. Even 
DeWitt Clinton will scratch his head & exclaim in the 
language of Sterne “Really they manage these things better 
in Pennsylvania.” 

The data on which we proceed are not speculative and 
visionary. The inquiry in England now is not, Are Rail- 
roads preferable to Canals? But Parliament are pestered 
with petitions from Canal Stockholders to prevent the in- 
corporation of Railroad Companies. They have put on 
Sackloth and ashes, as the Button makers did long ago, and 
prayed for the suppression of what they consider ruinous 
to their funds. But the Government says No. You must 
not stand in the way of the march of mind. The progress 
of useful invention must not be interrupted by you. As 
Turnpikes had to give way to your mode of conveyance, so 
now in turn you must not grumble that your gullies must 
succumb to the more advanced progress of the Arts as dis- 
played in the Railroad System... 

Your affectionate nephew 
John Nevin. 


John Nevin 1776-1829. 

Farmer, Cumberland Co. 
Dickinson College, Class of 1796 
Trustee Dickinson College 1825-29. 
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THE LAND POLICY AND SYSTEM OF THE PENN 
FAMILY IN EARLY PENNSYLVANIA. 





Admiral Sir William Penn, renowned in English history 
by his martial] valor as an officer of the British Navy, left 
to his son a claim against the Government for sixteen thou- 
sand pounds, consisting to a great extent of money advanc- 
ed by him in the sea service, and of arrearages in his pay. 
In 1680, William Penn, his son, petitioned Charles II to 
grant him in lieu of this sum, “letters patent for a tract of 
land in America,—lying north of Maryland, on the east 
bounded with Deleware River, on the west limited as Mary- 
land, and northward to extend as far as plantable.” (1) 
This petition was referred to the “Committee of the Privy 
Council for the Affairs of Trade and Plantations.” (2) 

After sundry conferences and discussions concerning the 
boundary lines and other matters of minor importance, the 
Committee finally sent in a favorable report, and presented 
the draft of a charter, constituting William Penn, Esq., ab- 
solute Proprietary of a tract of land in America, therein 
mentioned, to the King for his approbation, and leaving to 
him also the naming of the Province. The King affixed 
his signature March 4, 1681, (3) and ordered, much 
against Penn’s inclinations, the new Province to be called 
“Pennsylvania” in honor of the illustrious services of his 
father. (4) 

After signing the charter the King issued a declara- 
tion informing the inhabitants and planters of the Province, 
that William Penn their absolute Proprietary, was clothed 
with all the powers necessary for the government of the 
Province. (5) 

Penn owned forty-seven million acres of land by this 
grant. He was the largest private land owner in the world. 
Of this vast domain the Indians had never cultivated more 
than a small portion, using the remainder as a hunting 
ground. The animals, which were the chief source of Indian 
subsistence, were of little value compared with the perpet- 
ual riches that might be drawn from the earth by diligent 
and intelligent toil. (6) From his own personal observa- 
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tion of the land in 1683 he wrote, “The country itself, its 
soil, its air, water, seasons, and produce, both natural and 
artificial, is not to be despised. God in his wisdom having 
ordered that the advantages of the country are equally 
divided.” (7) 

Penn in reality paid nothing for his Province, except the 
payment he made to the Indians. (8) In this connection 
it is worth nothing that Penn took no land from the Indians 
without making treaties in which he gave articles of value 
to the Indians, (9) and no part of the payment was ever 
made in rum or strong drink. (10) Penn could dispose 
of the lands on any terms he pleased. No one could purchase 
a single acre from the Indians, for this was strictly forbid- 
den. This prohibition was imposed (1) to preserve peace 
with the Indians, and (2) for self interest. In spite of 
these rigid restrictions large purchases of land were made 
from the Indians, though sales by the Indians were made 
with reluctance. 

Walking was the only method of measurement in deal- 
ing with the Indians, and the trained English pedestrians 
had much the same advantage over the Indians, that the 
Carthagenians obtained by means of the famous ox-hide. 
(12) One of the most iniquitious of these purchases was 
that made by the unscrupulous speculator Allen, who was 
a friend of the Penns. His “walking purchase” by which 
he acquired title to 10,000 acres of land, has rightly been 
called the most villainous transaction in the provincial hist- 
ory of Pennsylvania. (13) After this transaction the In- 
dians complained to Penn that “the white brother made too 
big a walk.” (14) The mode of purchasing land by riding 
around it was also used in several instances. “As much as 
a man could travel in two days on a horse,” was a common 
expression at this time. (15) 

The charter from Charles II granted to William Penn 
and his heirs and assigns the land at the annual rent of 
“two Beaver skins” and one fifth of the gold and silver ore. 
That is it was to be held as a feudal fief at a nominal rent. 
(16) 

“Purchasers of the soil held immediately of Penn, not 
of the King, and that by socage tenure.” (17) Penn did 
not believe himself authorized to make grants upon alodial 
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principles. The estate therefore possessed by the grantee, 
in Pennsylvania, became according to Penn’s idea a holding 
in the nature of a tenement. As such it was subject to 
quitrents, and to forfeiture for lack of heirs, or because of 
corruption of blood. (18) Pennsylvania as a proprietary 
colony then, may be viewed as a seigniory, divested it is 
true of the heaviest burdens imposed by feudal law, but 
endowed with such powers of territorial control as the great 
distance from England, the place of residence of the lord 
paramount, required. (19) 

To carry out his plans and desires for the colony when 
he was absent, Penn appointed governors, and deputy gov- 
ernors to rule under his authority. Thus Pennsylvania 
started as a feudal proprietary province under the treble 
control of deputy governors, proprietors, and king. (20) 

Immediately after obtaining the charter, Penn and his 
sons divided the land into three parts. The first comprised 
the millions of acres called the common land, which general- 
ly, though not always, sold at uniform rates. The second 
division included the proprietor’s tenths or manors, reserved 
and held by the proprietors jointly, consisting usually of 
one-tenth of the choicest lands in a given tract. The third 
division was the private estate of the individual proprietors, 
either purchased by one of them from the others, or from 
persons in the province who had previously bought the pro- 
perty in question. (21) 

In order to obtain the greatest benefit from his land, 
Penn adopted a plan for drawing thrifty settlers from the 
old world. As soon, therefore, as he had secured the charter 
of his Province, he offered land for sale in proprieties of five 
thousand acres each, free of Indian incumbrances, for one 
hundred pounds. (22) Each share sold was to be called 
a propriety. Smaller estates of two hundred acres would 
also be granted, subject to the payment of a quitrent of 
one shilling for every one hundred acres. (23) People 
could rent land as well as purchase it, but very few of the 
people entered upon land as renters, as they desired to be- 
come absolute owners of the soil in the new country. To 
those who desired to rent, it would be let in estates not ex- 
ceeding two hundred acres each, at a quitrent of one penny 
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per acre. (24) Masters should receive fifty acres for each 
servant they brought over, and fifty acres was to be pro- 
vided for each servant when his term of service expired. (25) 


“While yet in England Penn sold large tracts of land 
in Pennsylvania to persons who were later technically known 
‘as first purchasers.’ These ‘first purchasers’ formed a com- 
pany called ‘The Free Society of Traders in Pennsylvania.’ 
This company purchased five hundred fifty-six thousand 
acres in trust for the company. They published articles of 
trade, and entered into divers branches thereof themselves, 
which were soon improved upon by others. They offered 
land at forty shillings per hundred acres, and one shilling 
per annum forever (this was the original institution of the 
quitrent in the province) and good conditions of settlement 
to such as choose to be adventurers in the new country.” 
(26) 


“To regulate these purchases, and to arrange for dis- 
tributing land to those purchasers in the colony who could 
not afford to buy, Penn issued on July 11, 1681, his body of 
‘Conditions and Concessions’ (27) These ‘Conditions 
and Concessions’ related exclusively to the first purchasers, 
(28) but when the lands, particularly those in the city were 
alloted, extraordinary claims based on real and supposed 
grants from Penn were set up, and continued to be urged 
with considerable vigor throughout the entire history of the 
province.” (29) The “first purchasers” were those who 
took up land under these and other conditions which were 
issued before Penn left England on his first visit to the 
province. 


If Penn’s land system had been carried out on its 
original lines, it would have resulted in a landed gentry. 
He proposed a town and a province. Any purchaser of five 
thousand acres in the province was entitled to one hundred 
acres in the town; a purchaser of ten thousand acres in the 
province to two hundred acres in the town, and etc. The 
province was practically without limit in acreage, but the 
town was limited to one hundred shares of one hundred acres 
each. This arrangement would have caused the elevation 
of one hundred families or less, to the status of a land-hold- 
ing aristocracy, separate and distinct from the mass of the 
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people in privileges, which could not have failed to produce 
a caste system, in fact, if not in name.” (30) But when 
reflecting on these conditions, we must take into consider- 
ation that Penn was under capricious influences, and pec- 
uliar conditions in acquiring his grant at all; and also that 
his charter was a product of the reactionary period of the 
seventeenth century. (31) 


In 1760 the method used in granting land in Pennsyl- 
vania was, “Upon application being made to the Proprietors 
a warrant is directed to the Surveyor General to survey the 
lands that have been applied for. That survey when made 
is returned into the Secretary’s office, and upon the entire 
payment of the purchase price a Patent is made out. A bill 
was proposed that a new office should be elected for the 
registration of the warrants and surveys, as there was no 
office in the Province which by law was bound-to record 
them, as they were then kept only in the Office of the Pro- 
prietaries, at their discretion, under an officer of their ap- 
pointment only, receiving a salary for their Bounty and 
liable to be removed at their displeasure. This bill also 
stated that a warrant and survey are in law a complete 
title to an estate of inheritance in lands, for it declared that 
estates are claimed and held under Warrants, and Surveys, 
and other writings. By these other writings it obviously 
meant conveyance of an estate by Patent. It seldom hap- 
pened that upon the issuing of a Warrant and Survey the 
whole of the purchase money is paid down. The remainder, 
according to the circumstances of the case, to be completed 
at some other, and often at a very distant period. This en- 
abled the purchasers to retain money to expend in the cul- 
tivation of their lands.” (32) 


Thus titles to land were commenced by either of the 
following ways: 

(1) By purchase from William Penn in England. 
These were accompanied by deeds to a tract of land, varying 
from three to ten thousand acres, though they did not de- 
signate any particular spot. 

(2) By what were called “special grants”. These 
were made to individuals, not according to general regula- 
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tion of the Land Office, but for particular service. These 
were laid out in more than one place. 


(3) By warrants, upon application by parties for 
certain tracts of land in Pennsylvania. Copies of these war- 
rants were left with the Secretary of the Land Office. (33) 

The original settlers in Western Pennsylvania based 
their titles to farms on the “tomahawk right.” Having 
selected a desirable spot, they encircled it with a line mark- 
ed by blazing trees with an ax. There was no attention to 
angles, degrees and chains, the object being to designate 
the boundaries of the tract without reference to the number 
of acres. Lines thus indicated were held sacred and to this 
day are legal. This accounts for many ill-shaped farms, 
and where there were small tracts not included, they were 
left vacant, and in some cases these can be obtained to this 
day by anyone who will take legal means to obtain a title 
from the state. (34) In many cases the division lines be- 
tween those whose lands adjoined were generally marked 
by tops of ridges and water courses. 

Penn, though a man of liberal education, did not re- 
quire the Land Office to keep very strict account of the 
disposition of the land, for when we examine the documents 
of the Land Office, or such of them as are now in existence, 
all appears uncertainty and confusion. (35) Grants for 
the most part were made in a loose way and this caused 
many later disputes, and caused the commission of great 
frauds against the proprietor and his sons. Many claims 
acquired either by settlement or by warrants were sold. 
These rights were considered personal property, and their 
transfer caused no little difficulty and litigation. If Penn, 
or his agents dealt too harshly with the purchasers dissatis- 
faction was sure to follow. For many years no pains were 
made to keep a record of any kind of the various grants. 
When Penn came over in 1732, for the second time, an ef- 
fort was made to banish confusion from the Land Office, 
but this improvement was made slowly, due to the long 
prevalence of irregularity and carelessness. (36) The 
land committee was appointed by Penn from among his in- 
timate friends in the province. The special agents of the 
Proprietors were located in Philadelphia. These officials 
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consisted of a secretary and a surveyor general, and from 
three to five commissioners of property. These men had 
authority to grant lands and guarrantee titles. (37) 

The “old rights” (38) of the first purchasers were 
granted by deeds or lease and re-lease. At the time of the 
grant, the lands were not located or surveyed. Surveys 
were all very rough and were done incorrectly. Since the 
deeds were not all recorded, and afterwards purchases were 
made for speculative purposes by persons who never visited 
the province, titles were frequently defective from the 
outset. 

In the first century, although there was a particular 
price at which lands in each particular district of the country 
were sold, yet prices varied every month, week, and day. 
During the life of Penn there never was a certain fixed 
price. The land office sold to such persons and at such 
prices as pleased the proprietary. Difference in price always 
occurred, due to different quality and value, depending on 
the quality of the soil. Penn was always careful to assert 
his right to dispose of the land of his province on such terms 
as he choose to make with would-be settlers, and this led 
to many changes in the terms of the grants. These changes 
were occasioned not only by differences of location and soil, 
but by the wishes of both parties to the contracts. (39) 


“It is to be regretted that some general, accurate syst- 
em for the location of lands had not been adopted at the 
beginning of the settlement of the province, and undeviat- 
ingly continued, thereby avoiding that intricacy in Penn- 
sylvania titles which has been detrimental to the increase 
of her population. Unfortunately no system whatever can 
be traced in the records of the land office.” (40) 


Between 1718 and 1726 no titles were issued because 
of the boundary dispute between the heirs of Penn and 
Lord Baltimore. In 1732, articles of agreement in relation 
to the disputed land were entered into, and the land office 
fixed the price of land at ten pounds ten shillings currency 
per one hundred acres, and one-half penny sterling quit-rent 
per acre. This regulation continued in effect till 1762 with 
many exceptions to favorites who obtained grants upon 
much easier terms. In 1762 the rates were reduced to nine 
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pounds per one hundred acres and one penny quitrent per 
acre. In 1765 the price was further reduced to five pound 
per acre and one penny quitrent per acre. (The difference 
in the quitrent was intended to equalize the price.) There 
was a difference of thirty-one pounds ten shillings in the 
prices of one hundred acres, due to the changing of the 
prices. At these last mentioned rates many of the most 
valuable lands east of the mountains were granted away 
between the year 1762 and the time when the land office 
of the Proprietor was finally closed by the war of the Rev- 
olution. 


Although William Penn had no developed plan of sur- 
vey, he does deserve commendation because of his large 
vision of the province as a whole, and also because of his 
desire to have the land taken up in a series of townships 
rather than in the haphazard fashion of individual loca- 
tion. (42) County justices were enjoined to “endeavor 
to seat the lands by way of townships, as three thousand 
acres among ten families; if single persons ten thousand 
acres among ten of them.” (43) The proprietor, on his 
own part, from every one hundred thousand acres reserved 
ten thousand acres for himself on the condition that in each 
instance they should be compactly together. (44) His 
surveyors were also instructed to locate for him five hundred 
acres in every township in addition to the proprietary tenths 
of all lands laid out. But the method of township surveys 
was soon lost sight of, and promiscuous surveys, according 
to the will of the purchaser soon became the rule. Penn 
also declared that “within three years after the land had 
been surveyed every one must appropriate and settle it, or 
on complaint to the proprietor that the rules of settlement 
had not been obeyed, newcomers might be given possession. 
In this case when the complaintant had paid the purchase 
money, interest, and fees for surveying, the proprietor should 
make him actual grant of the lands not rightfully settled.” 
(45) 


The controversy with Lord Baltimore became a subject 
of great anxiety to Penn, who resisted the high-handed and 
aggressive measures of the former with gentle and courteous 
firmness. The importance of settling this boundary dispute 
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finally demanded Penn’s presence in England, where he could 
secure the aid of his friend King James in the possession 
of these lands. (46) The controversies with Maryland 
and Virginia, though adding no new element to the popula- 
tion, were also quite serious. The dispute with Maryland 
lasted seventy years, and several times resulted in blood- 
shed. If the Lords Baltimore had been successful in main- 
taining their claims, the Maryland line would have passed 
just north of Philadelphia and that city would no longer have 
belonged to Pennsylvania. If the Virginia claim had been 
successful, the western boundary of our state would have 
been east of Pittsburgh. (47) 


On the death of William Penn, John, Thomas and Rich- 
ard Penn acted as the Proprietorship, but in 1741 the gov- 
ernor, George Thomas was empowered to grant lands. After 
various duties were attended to in connection with the 
granting of the land under warrants and patents, a deed 
was issued under the great seal describing its bounds, and 
giving the complete legal title, but reserving, of course, the 
usual quitrent. These rents were to compensate the Pro- 
prietor for the administration of the government, and for 
his maintenance, if he failed to receive public support. They 
were collected from the common and manorial lands, and 
from lots in Philadelphia. Payable annually they ranged 
from a peppercorn, a red rose, an Indian arrow, a buck’s 
foot, a beaver skin, or a bushel of wheat to several shillings 
per hundred acres, according to the period of time, the 
quality of the land, and the person to whom the grant was 
made. At any rate they formed a constitutent part of the 
conditions of sale, and were expressly mentioned in the pat- 
ents. From the very beginning difficulty arose in the col- 
lection of the quitrents. The collectors were laughed at, 
were refused payment and even personally maltreated. (48) 


In his Charter of Privileges, October 28, 1701, Penn 
declares: “That seven years quiet possession shall give an 
unquestionable right except in cases of infants, lunatics, 
married women, or persons belonging to the sea.” In clear- 
ing the ground the provision was “To one acre of trees for 
every five acres cleared.” (49) This was the beginning of 
forestry in Pennsylvania. In case of dispute over title, in 
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which one claimant held under warrant of survey, and the 
other by previous settlement and improvement, the latter 
title was usually judged superior. (50) 

In 1708 William Penn for sixty-six hundred pounds 
mortgaged Pennsylvania to Henry Gouldey, Joshua Gee and 
seven other individuals in England. In 1712 he negotiated 
with Queen Anne for the transfer of his territory to the 
Crown for twelve thousand pounds because “of debts con- 
tracted for settling and improving said colonies.” (51) 
When in 1718, Penn died, the mortgage to the above men had 
not been entirely paid off. In his will he devised the gov- 
ernment of the province and territories to the Earls of Ox- 
ford, Mortimer and Piolelt, as heirs in trust to dispose there- 
of to the Queen or any other person as advantage should 
dictate. To his widow and eleven others, part resident in 
England and part in America he devised all his lands, rents 
and other profits in Pennsylvania, the territories or else- 
where on the Continent in trust with instructions to sell or 
otherwise dispose of enough to pay his debts. Of that which 
remained all except thirty thousand acres he bestowed by 
the trustees on the three sons of the founder by his second 
wife—John, Thomas and Richard Penn. All the personal 
estate and arrears of rent he gave to his wife for the equal 
benefit of herself and her children, and he made her sole 
executrix. (52) 

In 1730 when squatters settled on the land, the Pro- 
prietors who were in destitute circumstances decided that 
they could have the land at the price then in vogue at the 
time of settlement with interest from that time; those who 
could not do this were obliged to pay a quitrent proportional 
to the purchase money. The “Law of Improvement” Ge- 
signated to provide future revenue for the land, declared 
that any one who built, cleared or resided on land not sold 
or appropriated by the Proprietors could acquire a title. 
These “improvements” were bought, sold and rented. (53) 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, warrants of survey 
were issued for lands already settled and improved on pay- 
ment of two-thirds of the purchase money, the remaining 
dues were paid at the completion of the survey, and then the 
full title was granted. (54) This was done in a multitude 
of cases. (55) 
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On November 27, 1779 the Assembly passed an act 
vesting the rights of the Proprietary in the commonwealth 
and abolishing the quitrent. The safety of the people justi- 
fied this measure, at least so far as the act went to divest 
the heirs of William Penn of their rights. This law did not, 
as was commonly thought confiscate the property of the 
descendents of William Penn, or consider them as enemies 
in any shape whatever, but they simply applied the words 
of the preamble that “The safety and the happiness of the 
people is the fundamental law of society.” (56) 

In 1784 the legislature threw the lands open to settle- 
ment under the old arrangement of selling warrants of sur- 
vey to be located anywhere the applicant choose. (57) In 
1785 the military tract was laid out into lots ranging from 
two hundred acres to five hundred acres. (58) 


In 1792 the legislature passed “An Act for the Sale of 
Vacant Lands Within the Commonwealth.” This measure 
introduced an entirely new feature into the legislation per- 
taining to the disposition of public land in its provision that 
the land should be sold only to such persons as would cult- 
ivate, improve, or settle the land, or cause the same to be 
cultivated, improved, or settled. Under this law the Sur- 
veyor General was authorized to divide the territory into 
districts, and to appoint deputy surveyors who were to ex- 
ecute warrants, limited to four hundred acres each, at seven 
pounds ten shillings per acre. A loophole in this law that 
permitted wide speculation in land by unscrupulous persons 
was that “If the enemies of the United States (the Indians) 
hostilely interfered with the settler and he was driven there- 
from, and persisted in his efforts to make settlement, then 
he and his heirs was entitled to have and to hold the said 
lands as if the actual settlement had been made.” (59) 
This was quite different from the primitive method of “tak- 
ing up” lands by building a cabin and raising a crop of grain, 
however small, of any kind, which entitled the occupant to 
four hundred acres of land, and a pre-emption right to one 
thousand acres more adjoining, which was in effect just 
fifty years before. 


There was an advantage to the people by the retention 
of control by the Proprietors, however, because owing to 
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the lack of sympathetic assistance from the colonists in 
cases where land jobbing enterprises were attempted, the 
people were often incapable of enforcing even their legal 
rights. A Pennsylvanian might succeed in establishing a 
monopoly, while an Englishman three thousand miles away 
was not greatly to be feared. This resulted in the State 
being the gainer by the Proprietory policy. 

“In remembrance of the enterprising spirit of the found- 
er, and of the expectation and dependence of his descend- 
ents,” (60) the Commonwealth gave to the Proprietory 
one hundred and thirty thousand pounds. Thus we have 
traced the land policy and the system of the Penn family 
in disposing of their lands in early Pennsylvania. How 
can we but say it is a land which the Lord has blessed; and 
that it needed only a wise people to render it like ancient 
Canaan, “The glory of the earth.” 





Alan C. Gregg. 
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SQUATTERS AND TITLES TO LAND IN EARLY 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (a) 
or 
An Introduction to Early Western Pennsylvania Land Titles 





The subject of Squatters and Titles to Land is one of 
the most fascinating topics imaginable, especially as it is 
related to the early history of Pennsylvania. From our 
modern point of view we are very likely to consider the 
term “squatter” as a title somewhat questionable and surely 
one which does not command the highest degree of respect. 
And we shall be more inclined to look upon the term with 
less respect after we consider the following definition, 
namely, 

“A squatter is one who settles upon a piece of land 
without having any legal claim to it.” 

However, the barren phrases and the cold words in such 
a definition are apt to be misleading. In order to under- 
stand just what the term implies, particularly as it is re- 
lated to Western Pennsylvania, two things are absolutely 
necessary. First, we must know the type and general char- 
acteristics of the people who settled upon the virgin soil 
of this state, the circumstances which brought them here 
and the conditions which influenced their lives after they 
had settled. Secondly, we must have a general knowledge 
of the workings of the early land system of Pennsylvania. 

In the early years of the 18th century Pennsylvania 
became the scene of great waves of immigration. Thousands 
of settlers entered the colony of the Quakers at this time 
due to several causes. It is well known that Wm. Penn 
upon acquiring the charter to this vast tract of land en- 
deavored to attract settlers to his province in order to de- 
velop its great natural resources. The “Free Society of 
Traders” was organized to promote this movement. Pam- 
phlets were prepared by Penn himself and were circulated 
in England and Wales as well as in Holland, Germany and 
France. According to the information contained in these 
pamphlets, religious freedom and civil liberty were offered 





(a) Paper read before the Society, May 29, 1923. 
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to those who were unhappy and for various reasons were 
oppressed in their native countries. (1) 

The most numerous people belonging to this class were 
the Scotch Irish and the German Palatines. Both had suf- 
fered bitter oppression and privation. Both were driven 
almost to desperation. More especially was this true of the 
Palatines during the winter of 1708-1709. 

Unable to bear up under these conditions, thousands of 
them fled from the Palatinate in search of food and shelter 
and many of them finally landed in England. (2) At this 
time England was struggling herself with conditions grow- 
ing out of an overcrowded population, with many poor and 
unemployed. The sight of these homeless wonderers, how- 
ever, touched the deep sympathy of Queen Ann and she 
began making plans to provide for their passage to America. 
(3) Here they had been led to believe they could erect 
homes and enjoy absolute freedom from religious and politi- 
cal persecution. They had little idea of any exact location 
in the new world and they had less in the way of finances 
with which to purchase land. A certain Wm. Penn had 
invited them to come over and it was to his colony they 
wished to go. 

That the Penns ever had any intention of giving away 
land except for certain fixed prices cannot be verified. Their 
whole land system was planned solely as a profit-making 
venture. Thus at the beginning of this influx of foreigners 
we can discern from these two opposing ideas with regard 
to the land situation that a clash of some sort was inevit- 
able. We cannot help but feel that the poor land policy of 
the Penns was very greatly responsible for the attitude 
which many of these German and Scotch Irish immigrants 
assumed after reaching the colony. 


There were several well defined methods of acquiring 
land in the colony. First, there were the proprietary grants 
which were, generally speaking, very irregular and infor- 
mal. There was no definite rule either as to the method 
of granting the land or as to the extent of the grant. For 
various considerations, valuable or personal, large tracts 
quite frequently resulted. Several proprietary manors, as 
the proprietor’s tenths were called, of 10,000 to 20,000 acres 
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existed. The usual individual grant however did not exceed 
500 acres. (4) Another method of acquiring title to land 
in early Pennsylvania was through the land office. Such 
grants as were made through such an office were equally as 
irregular as those made by the proprietor or his represen- 
tative. Very early the trend of affairs seems to have fore- 
casted failure for Penn’s whole system. Constant reforms 
were necessary and then they were never wholly success- 
ful. A final method of acquiring land existed. It was 
known as settlement rights and it more directly concerns 
us in dealing with the subject of Squatters. In fact it was 
the ultimate outgrowth of squatter settlements. 


After the year 1769 we find that the tendency toward 
small holdings became almost a fixed rule. This was not 
due to any law with regard to such holdings but rather it 
was due to the practice of the colonists in actual occupation 
of the land. Squatting though discouraged by the proprie- 
tors, since it defrauded them of their quit rents, soon be- 
came the most popular method of acquiring lands. James 
C. Ballagh, discussing the land system in his monograph 
entitled, “Introduction to Southern Economic History” says, 


“Squatter’s rights forced their way from presumptive 
titles to an established position first as personality and 
finally as reality. They became the basis of land transfer 
through the customary alienation of improvements instead 
of legal title.” (5) 


With these general ideas of early land conditions in 
mind let us take up more in detail the characteristics of 
the people whom we are to designate as squatters. We 
have briefly reviewed conditions and circumstances in Eu- 
rope at the beginning of the 18th century when thousands 
of Palatines, “with poverty and misery for companions” 
braved the perils of the ocean “in order to seek a home 
in America” the land of plenty and an asylum for the op- 
pressed. (6) These people, unable to come directly to Penn- 
sylvania, had to be contented with landing in New York, 
since this was the main port of entrance into this country 
at that time. But, finding demands, charges and unex- 
pected conditions in general, out of harmony with their 
fondest dreams and which, jf submitted, to would have 
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meant practically serfdom, they cast about for a new place 
to settle. (7) 

Having previously heard of land on Swatara Creek and 
Tulpethocken, west of Reading in Pennsylvania, many of 
them united to cut a road from Sechochary to the Susque- 
hanna River. Carrying their goods to this point they made 
canoes and floated down the river to the mouth of the 
creek. Their cattle meanwhile had been driven overland. 
Thus began a settlement in this interior region of Penn- 
sylvania. Others soon followed and settled without the 
permission of the proprietary of Pennsylvania or his com- 
missioners. Nor indeed did they even have the consent of 
the Indians. (8) 

Upon the alleged invitation of Governor Keith of Penn- 
sylvania many more settlers came into this region. Their 
cabins had scarcely been constructed when the Indians in- 
formed them that their land had not been purchased by 
the government. They of course insisted that Gov. Keith 
had given his permission. (9) In 1717 Secretary Logan, 
becoming somewhat incensed over conditions wrote, 

“We have of late a great number of Palatines poured 
in upon us without any recommendation or notice, which 
gives the country some uneasiness, for foreigners do not 
so well among us as our own English people.” (10) 


About the year 1718 the Scotch Irish immigration to 
Pennsylvania became very pronounced. From the advent 
of this class into the colony the frontiers were pushed 
steadily westward. They were a restless adventurous type 
and did not mix well with the German element. (11) They 
settled in large numbers in Conestoga Manor, a tract of 
15,000 acres reserved by the Penns near the Maryland line 
where no lands could honestly be sold because of the dis- 
puted boundary line. (12) James Logan again writing to 
the Penns in 1724 calls the Irish, “bold and indignant stran- 
gers.” Continuing in the same letter he says, 


“We have from the north of Ireland great numbers 
yearly, eight or nine ships this fall discharged at New 
Castle. It looks as if Ireland is to send all her inhabitants 
hither, last week not less than six ships arrived. In one 
year’s time 5,605 Scotch Irish landed in Pennsylvania.” (13) 
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The deeds of the Scotch Irish and their influence upon 
the development especially of Western Pennsylvania are 
well known. When appealed to for appropriating these 
lands their reply was that, “it was against the law of God 
and nature that so much land should be idle while so many 
Christians wanted it to labor on and to raise their bread.” 
(14) They pressed into the interior of the province beyond 
the settlements of other immigrants because land was more 
easily acquired even if they did take it without the formal- 
ity of securing a title to it. (15) For this apparent disre- 
gard of existing land laws and for their courage and spirit 
of reckless adventure we are indebted to them for frustrat- 
ing an absentee landlord system in America. (16) Exper- 
iences in Ulster when rents had been raised after they had 
settled the country and made the lands valuable through 
their industry, had created in these people an almost inher- 
ent hatred and disregard for rents of any kind whatso- 
ever. (17) 


The proprietors were slow to recognize the type and 
character of people with whom they were to deal. The 
Penns were little concerned about conditions so long as 
revenue poured in. Changes in the land system were there- 
fore necessarily slow. On the part of the German settlers 
there seems to have been an inclination to make good their 
titles for their children’s sakes. They desired them to 
have a settlement that they could depend upon and at the 
same time be freed from any pretended Indian rights. (18) 


At an early period there was an inferior kind of title 
invented by the rude squatters of the border known as a 
“tomahawk title.” This seems to have consisted in deaden- 
ing a few trees near a spring and marking others by culling 
the bark. This procedure while not legal was respected by 
the settlers as establishing a priority of claim with which 
it was a grave dishonor to interfere. (19) Such rights as 
these were often bought and sold among the settlers them- 
selves especially among the poorer class of immigrants who 
came to the province without means of securing a title by 
immediate payment. (20) 

In 1743, the proprietors began to eject squatters in 
Southern Pennsylvania. As a preliminary measure they 
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ordered all land to be carefully surveyed. As matters turned 
out, however, it proved much easier to give orders than to 
have them executed. The surveyors and their assistants 
were resisted, their instruments were broken and they were 
compelled to withdraw. The Scotch Irish insisted that the 
land was theirs; they had devoted time and labor to its 
improvement. In the face of legal proceedings, however, 
many of them submitted and in the end purchased the land 
(21) 

But it was a different type of settler who crossed the 
Alleghenies and faced the perils of an unknown wilderness 
depending almost wholly upon his rifle for food and safety. 
Stringent orders were issued protesting against persons 
making settlements beyond Lycoming Creek and those who 
were already there were given orders to depart. No one, 
however, in these wild unclaimed regions of Western Penn- 
sylvania ever took such orders very seriously. Agents were 
laughed at and not infrequently they were maltreated. It 
is estimated that as early as 1726 about 10,000 Scotch Irish 
and German immigrants had settled along the western fron- 
tier region without the shadow of a right. (22) We are 
also told that in Northwestern Pennsylvania sturdy, self- 
reliant pioneers hardened in the eternal conflict between man 
and nature persisted in occupying forbidden lands in defi- 
ance of all orders and proclamations. They fully realized 
that they were beyond the bounds of lawful authority and 
could expect little either in the way of encouragement or 
protection from the proprietory government. (23) 

And these Northwestern Pennsylvania pioneers were 
compelled to adopt a system of government of their own. 
They were solemnly obligated to support and defend their 
agreement for mutual support and protection. They gave 
themselves the name of “Fair Play” men and every year 
they elected three of their number to constitute a court. 
Newcomers were obliged to appear before this court and 
promise under oath to submit to the laws of this commun- 
ity. If they agreed to abide by these conditions they were 
permitted to take possession of unoccupied lands and were 
assisted in building their cabins. (24) 

The Indians were another source of trouble to the pro- 
prietors. They desired some faithful people to be stationed 
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on the ground with power to remove anyone attempting to 
settle. Colonial authorities had always had trouble in pre- 
venting encroachments on the Indian’s hunting grounds. 
The proprietors forbade any one purchasing land from the 
Indians, and a law was enacted declaring such purchases 
as entirely void. But such matters were rather immaterial 
to the squatter. Wherever he found a vacant piece of land 
he cleared a few acres and erected his home. And, if nec- 
essary, he was prepared to protect his home at the point of 
his rifle. Yet these people were not a belligerent sort. When 
officials came into Western Pennsylvania in 1750 to remove 
certain settlers from Indian Territory, most squatters 
acknowledged that they had no right or authority to take 
possession of lands as they had done. Some even later ad- 
mitted having seen one of the governor’s proclamations 
forbidding such action. Their manner was not one of guilt, 
however. They did resist being taken into custody by a 
sheriff and called out, 

“You may take our land and our houses and do as you 
please with them; we deliver them to you with all our 
hearts, but we shall not be carried to jail.” (25) 


Meanwhile some of the Indian chiefs communicated 
with the proprietory of Pennsylvania as follows: 


“We have thought a great deal of what you have im- 
parted to us, that ye have come to turn the people off who 
have settled over the hills. We are afraid not-withstand- 
ing the care of the government that this may prove like 
many former attempts—the people will be put off now and 
next year will come again * * *” (26) 


The result of this plea was of no immediate conse- 
quence. True, a number of settlers removed their belong- 
ings and their cabins were burned. But ere long they were 
back on the same spot just as the Indians had prophesied. 
The rank or standing of the claimant to the land on which 
they settled meant nothing to them. Washington had been 
granted a patent to some land around Pittsburgh. But 
before the patent was issued squatters had settled within 
the boundaries. Washington entered suit against them but 
this only served to make them bitter and dangerous. Wash- 
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“if he succeeded in his suit against the settlers on his es- 
tate, they would probably burn his barn and fences.” (27) 


So strong in a few years did the westward movement 
become that it seemed almost an utter impossibility on the 
part of the proprietors to prevent the occupation of their 
lands by squatters. Many liberal concessions were made 
in order to secure some sort of financial return. Lands 
on the extreme western frontier were permitted to be taken 
up without a title. This concession was made in order that 
their might be a line of defense between the settlements 
and the Indians. Those who wished to secure a title to such 
lands could do so by paying ten shillings for one hundred 
acres. Even at such a low rate very few took advanta;re 
of the offer. (28) 

In the meantime settlers pushed steadily westward. 
There was some question as to the exact ownership of land 
in South Western Pennsylvania. The exact extent of Penn- 
sylvania west of the Alleghanies was disputed by Virginia 
and so long as the dispute remained unsettled neither col- 
ony could legally claim the land and grant titles for settle- 
ment. Whether these immigrants knew this or not can- 
not be conclusively proven. Whatever the case may be 
squatters settled along the Monongahela, and between the 
rivers and Laurel Ridge. Later they reached the Ohio 
River. Braddock’s Trail, as it was then known, was the 
route by which the greater number of them crossed the 
mountains. A smaller number of them came by way of 
Bedford and Fort Ligonier, the military road to Pittsburgh. 
They came to Pennsylvania generally from the upper parts 
of the then colonies of Maryland and Virginia. They were 
largely Scotch Irish and Germans. (29) Land was the 
object which invited these people to cross the mountains, 
for as the saying was, “it was to be had for taking up.” 
(30) 

In 1755 Gov. Morris offered to grant lands west of the 
Alleghenies free of purchase money and with exemption 
from quit rents for fifteen years. This offer was extended 
to all persons in Pennsylvania and neighboring provinces 
who would join an expedition for the expulsion of the 
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French. The proprietors for a time seemed inclined to 
accept this proposition but as they saw the chances of 
securing any quit-rents from the class of people who would 
settle there were very small and that if they agreed to 
forego the legal right of demanding it they would be guilty 
of an inconsistency which might militate against its col- 
lection in more favorable localities, they decided to instruct 
Gov. Morris to grant lands at the usual quit-rent of a half 
penny per acre or even a farthing per acre if no more could 
be obtained. Payment of this rent, however, was not com- 
menced until 1786. The governor was also instructed to 
provide strict regulations for preventing evasion by the 
people of the conditions on which the grant should be made. 
They must actually settle the land and not dispose of it to 
speculators. (31) The rejection of this offer of so-called 
campaign lands left little for the proprietors to do but to 
recognize the squatter’s right to the land which he had 
settled and improved. 

In 1768 the proprietory of Pennsylvania purchased 
from the Indians the country as far west as the Allegheny 
and Ohio rivers. Before an office was opened for the sale 
of these lands the governor made a proclamation restricting 
his surveyors to respect the lands of actual settlers who 
had improved it to the value of £5. Also they were not to 
be surveyed on warrants or locations of a date posterior to 
the settlements, except to those by whom settlements were 
made. (32) Land acquired in this way was not an abso- 
lute right or title such as was acquired by warrant, survey, 
and patent. It was subject to the payment of the price 
customary at the time of settlement, with interest on such 
price until paid, minus the value of the improvements. (33) 


An act of Sept. 1794 required the raising of grain as 
one of the conditions necessary to settlement. Instead of 
this being a hardship upon settlers it was intended for their 
encouragement. It served as a means of discriminating 
between bona fide settlers and those who were not such. 
Anyone who took possession of vacant land without intend- 
ing to make it his place of residence was in fact a tres- 
passer. And any encouragement shown to such a person 
operated to the injury of those who intended in good faith 
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to settle. It prevented them from going upon lands which 
by law were open to their occupation. The proprietors had 
in mind persons addicted to agriculture whose means would 
not allow them to adopt the usual and more regular method 
of an application warrant and survey, for official surveys 
could not be obtained according to the regular course of the 
land office without payment of purchase money. (34) 


Slowly but surely the Penns had been playing a losing 
game. Managerial affairs were badly confused because of 
a lack of cooperation between the commissioners, the ap- 
pointed governors and the Penn heirs. Foreign immigrants 
came into the colony with false impressions regarding 
rights to land. So long as they remained in the eastern 
part of the province they could be managed. But as the 
strict rules of the proprietors bound them to respect the 
land laws in the east they moved westward establishing 
settlements as they went. As the arm of the law reached 
out they moved farther westward until at last they had 
crossed the Alleghenies. Among the first settlers in West- 
ern Pennsylvania was Christopher Gist who had a small 
group of dwellings near Laurel Hill in the section now 
known as Ligonier Valley. The St. Clairs settled very early 
on the site now occupied by Brownsville. A man by the 
name of Frazier had a small post near the mouth of Turtle 
Creek. There were other settlements very early in the 
Beaver Valley, in Chartiers Valley and near the present 
site of Pittsburgh. In March 1785 William Butler wrote to 
John Armstrong from Pittsburgh, . 

“IT presume that Council had been made acquainted 
with the villiany of the people in this country, they are 
flocking from all quarters, settling and taking up not only 
the United States’ lands, but also the state’s. Many hun- 
dreds have crossed the river and are daily going, many with 
their families. The wisdom of the Council I hope will pro- 
vide against so gross and menacing an evil.” (35) 

It finally dawned upon the proprietors that little could 
be done to eject squatters from their lands. Through a 
hardy perseverence and industry the squatter gained his 
point and was given a special legal protection. The old time 
“tomahawk title’ gave way to the “law of improvements” 
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and the power of preemption protected his rights of pri- 
ority as a settler. Time has erased to a very great extent 
the disrespect which the term “squatter” seems to have 
called forth and we may now justly look upon the squatter 
as the pioneer among homesteaders who later play such 
an important role in the development of our nation. As for 
the part which squatters play in Western Pennsylvania 
there is much yet to be said. I have hardly touched the 
surface of the subject. However, if in so doing I have 
awakened an interest in others which shall lead to a more 
thorough investigation of this subject then my one aim 
shall have been realized and my efforts shall not have been 
in vain. 


May 29, 1923. James N. Fullerton. 
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EARLY WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURE. 





It has been well said that Pennsylvania like Gaul is 
divided into three parts, the eastern, the central, and the 
western parts. Indeed this is quite true, for upon an exam- 
ination of the topography and the geology of the land we 
note three distinct divisions. In order to be coherent with 
my topic I shall deal with the third part and then only with 
the southwest because there was little settlement in the 
northwestern Pennsylvania until after 1800. Settlement 
in the southwestern Pennsylvania did not take place until 
after the French and Indian wars. According to Veech, 
settlement began in 1765. (1) He states that—the great 
abundance of game; general impunity from the Indians; 
the fertility of the soil; the fine springs and water courses; 
the cheap land and the easy access to the roads were the 
factors which aided in the moulding of this fur trading 
section into a territory of thriving farms and grain fields. 
(2) 

I have only attempted to cover agriculture up to 1800, 
hence that leaves only a short period of thirty-five years 
and as I have stated, material in this field was scarce; 
much which might be said will remain unsaid and, upon 
second thought, there will necessarily be transfer of data 
from eastern and central Pennsylvania, since many of the 
settlers poured across the mountains into the Allegheny 
Plateau and brought with them their ideas concerning agri- 
culture. 

Now let us consider for a minute European agricul- 
ture and see what relations it bears to the agriculture of 
early western Pennsylvania. In Europe few plants were 
cultivated. Rye, barley, oats, wheat, beans, vitches, cab- 
bage, and apples were the common crops. (3) 

British agriculture had developed little before 1750. 
Rotation of crops and methods of fertilization were not uni- 
versally common, but were only practiced by the upper 
portion of agriculturalists. Modern machinery had not yet 
come into existence with its revolutionary influence upon 
crops, prices, methods of cultivation and labor. The im- 
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plements used resembled those used by the Egyptians four 
thousand years before. (5) As yet labor was plentiful 
and products were scarce. Hence only the crudest notions 
of agriculture were carried into western Pennsylvania by 
the settlers. 

The first settlers endured many hardships. “They 
generally left better homes in the east, but were willing to 
endure all manner of hardships for a few years with the 
hope of abundance later on.” (6) “The life of the back- 
woods was rude and simple in the extreme. The pioneers 
cleared a little tract of land in the forest, began to farm in 
a rough sort of a fashion; hunted and traded with the 
Indians.” (7) The Scotch-Irish were the first to scatter 
about the forts in Western Pennsylvania to farm and trade 
with the Indians. (8) “These Presbyterian Irish were 
already a mixed people,” and hardened by the frontier ac- 
tivities in Ulster, made tip-top settlers for the frontier of 
western Pennsylvania. (9) 


“The daily labors had to be carried on in constant prep- 
aration against surprise. While at work in the fields or 
forest their trusty rifles had to be within easy reach; some- 
times, they even laid them across the plough handles. The 
women, the children, and the sick were left alone in the 
house. When the settler returned he little knew whether 
he would find them alive or not.” (10) 


The fort played an important role in the lives of the 
pioneers. “Often in the middle of the night, by the message 
that the Indians were at hand, the whole family was awak- 
ened and in dead silence prepared to move to the fort.” (11) 
Families that had retired in their own homes the night 
before were found in the fort before dawn. “Upon these 
occasions the whole population huddled together in the 
forts. The whole country might have reminded one of a 
desert region if they had not seen the small fields of corn 
and other grain waving in the patches of cleared land.” (12) 
Their crops they frequently had to leave in a deserted state 
during the summer and a great part of their labors was 
lost by this circumstance. 

The losses sustained by their crops were not the only 
ones. Their sheep, hogs, goats and cows were devoured by 
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the panthers, bears, and wolves. “A pack of wolves would 
approach the cabin of a farmer in the quest of pigs or sheep 
and announce their presence by prolonged howls which ter- 
rified the community almost as much as did the war hoop of 
the Indians.” (13) A man was also in danger after night- 
fall due to an instinct of the wolves to be brave in the dark. 
The only way one could become safe was to climb a tree. 
However there was no special delight afforded to one spend- 
ing his night on the leafy down of a hickory or a stout oak. 
(14) Horses and cattle frequently got into their fields 
through breaches in the fences. Squirrels and coons were 
formidable enemies. They dug out the newly planted fields 
and feasted upon the ripening grain. (15) 


All men presumed to know how to handle a rifle. Small 
boys looked forward with great pleasure for the time when 
they could be entrusted with fire arms. (16) “Every acre, 
every rod of ground which they claimed had to be cleared 
by the axe, and held with the rifle.” (17) “These early 
pioneers ran the order of defense about the border settle- 
ments like a Dakota farmer ploughs a fire guard about his 
farm.” (18) Often the work of guarding was carried on 
by a party of men each of whom was in military prepara- 
tion. A sentinel was placed on the outside of the fence 
so on the least alarm the whole country could repair to their 
arms. (19) 

Another great difficulty which the settlers had to 
battle with was the decided difference in climate and soil. 
Frosts and snow set in early in the fall. Frosts came about 
September 21st. Hunting snows came by October. Winters 
set in with a great deal of severity. It was no unusual thing 
to have snows one to three feet deep and of long continu- 
ance. (20) The spring was very short. The summers 
were cooler and more dry than at present. (21) The mills 
were not expected to grind after May. “All the house- 
wives took care to have a summer supply of flour, other- 
wise they must revert to a hand mill.” (22) 

The western pioneers owe much to the American 
Indian. They practiced the Indian method of agriculture 
for the first years because the settler was merely concerned 
with ekeing out an existence for the first year or two. Along 
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with the Indian corn and squash there was plenty of game 
and wild meat. Patterson says the early settlers were 
hunters instead of cultivators of the soil. The Indians were 
not planters—only scratchers in the soil. They cleared 
spots along the streams and the flats and carried on agri- 
culture in very primitive fashion. “Their practice was to 
burn off the trees, scrape up the top soil into little hills, and 
plant the seed therein. Indian corn was indigenous and 
the Indians had raised it from time immemorial. Women 
did the work, and the only implements were their fingers, 
a pointed stick for planting, and a clam shell or a scapula 
of an animal for a hoe.” (24) Corn was sometimes planted 
without felling the trees and dead fish were used as fertil- 
izer. Beans and peas were planted between the rows of 
corn. (25) Tobacco was another indigenous plant and the 
early pioneers were not long in learning its narcotic use. 

The settlers also adopted the Indian method of clearing 
the earlier sections. The trees were felled by girdling them 
or by building fire around their bases. When they fell, 
they were burned into suitable lengths, heaped on a pile 
and reduced to ashes. This was commendable in that it 
used a minimum amount of labor, yet, on the other hand, 
it was quite destructive. (26) “It is estimated that an 
industrious woman could burn off as many fallen trees in 
a day as a strong man could cut with a steel axe in two or 
three days.” (27) Penn tried to guard against this de- 
struction of the forests for, in his charter, it is stated that, 
“A fifth part of the land was to be kept in its origina] con- 
dition.” (28) Later different methods of clearing were 
applied. The timber being sawed into lengths ten to twelve 
feet and used for building. This was usually a winter’s job 
and the neighbors aided each other. “Money was scarce, 
labor plenty and cheap, hence grubbing, chopping and log- 
ging frolics were frequent and popular.” (29) 

The whole system of the Indians was wasteful and dis- 
orderly but it yielded quick and fairly large immediate re- 
turns for a minimum of labor expended. And the first 
settlers owe their existence for the first several years to 
this crude agricultural system. 

Ernest Bogart, in his Economic History of the United 
States, says that the great attractions to the farmer in the 
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Middle colonies were three fold, namely, free land, great 
fertility of the soil, and the assurance of a living and the 
necessities of life. (30) These attractions, with the ex- 
ception of the first, were characteristic, in an agreeably 
large measure, of the entire colony of Pennsylvania, and 
land, in the west, was cheap, many of the settlers being 
squatters. 

Much can be said on the positive side of the second, 
namely, the great fertility of the soil. “Among the old thir- 
teen states no richer or more productive soil existed than 
was to be found in Pennsylvania.” Many mountains mark 
the western section of Pennsylvania but between these 
mountains are exceedingly fertile valleys. “Generally speak- 
ing the soil of Pennsylvania is rich, this is especially true 
of the limestone regions in the eastern part as well as in 
some of the counties on the Ohio in the west.” (32) These 
limestone regions are adaptable for grain raising. Greene 
speaks of Pennsylvania as “the chief granary of the cont- 
inent.” (33) The surface was rolling and, near the streams, 
hilly. The uplands are fertile and can be cultivated to the 
very top. (34) Crumrine, in his History of Washington 
County, says, “The county in general is excellent for graz- 
ing and well adapted for all the requirements of agriculture’’. 
(35) The whole of the western border is well adapted for 
grain raising and agriculture. (36) 

The climate of Pennsylvania in the main is temperate, 
but yet the extremes of heat and cold are found here. The 
climate of Western Pennsylvania today is quite different 
from that of the early pioneer days. The winters were long 
and severe, the spring short and the summer hot and dry 
with a short cool fall. Here was also found the variation 
that Penn spoke of when he wrote home, “The weather 
often changeth without notice, and is constant almost in 
its inconstancy.” (37) 

With this variety of climate and fertile soil the third 
great factor, namely, the assurance of a living and the 
necessities of life, was guaranted. All the food, as well as flax 
and hemp for clothing, leather for shoes, and timber for 
building, were raised at home. The few things not produced, 
such as salt, coffee, and implements could be brought over 
the mountains from the east on pack horses. 
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With the great variety of soil and climate the pioneers 
after a few years were able to produce a variety of crops. 

The cereal crops seem to have taken a lead from the 
first. Corn seems to have taken the lead in Western Penn- 
sylvania. According to one author, “Corn was used mainly 
for bread and by hunters and travelers in the form of 
‘Johnny Cake’, which was originally called journey cake.” 
(38) “Corn is in especial favor. The settlers fed upon it in 
the winter, and parched grains were carried in the leather 
wallet to serve as his only food,” says Theodore Roosevelt in 
his Winning the West. (39) Everybody is familiar with 
the results of the excessive corn supply in the early nine- 
ties of the eighteenth century. It is quite evident that corn 
was supreme. Rye was another crop which occupied many 
acres. Both corn and rye were raised especially for the 
distilling industry. Drink was very common in those days 
and regarded as an absolute necessity of the agricultural 
class at harvest or any gathering of the farmers. “For each 
frolic one or more two-gallon jugs of whiskey were indis- 
pensable,” says W. J. McKnight, in his Pioneer Outline of 
History of Northwestern Pennsylvania. (40). 

Flax culture was the mainstay of our early pioneers. 
It is readily grown on any soil and the seed gave them pure 
linseed oil. The finer fiber was spun into cloth and the 
coarser into a material called “tow”. (41) The fabric made 
of tow or linen was not warm. So a mixture of wools and 
linen called “linsey-woolsey” was made. (42) The Irish 
potato was given much attention and was one of the crops 
which ranked with corn and rye. Buckwheat, millet, oats, 
barley, hay, peas, tobacco and mellons were raised. Many 
berries such as strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, and 
wild grapes were cultivated. 

The early settlers were anxious to rajse wheat, but 
they insisted upon raising it upon the highl@ds first. The 
good fertile river valleys were considered too damp and also 
they were hardest to clear. (43). Later the western settl- 
ers learned where and how to cultivate wheat, for Jenkins 
speaks of the wheat production as following, “Wheat was 
so plentiful in western Pennsylvania and the market so poor 
that it was customary to feed it to the cattle while rye, corn, 
and barley had almost no value for man or beast.” (44) 
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Every family besides these fields of a few acres, had 
its garden planted with smaller vegetables such as beets, 
parsnips, carrots, and radishes. The later grew to be seven 
inches in diameter. (45) 


An orchard was planted as soon as possible after the 
clearing had been made. “Large orchards of apple trees 
are propogated in almost every plantation, which ever pro- 
duce great quantities of fine, large, and well flavored fruit,” 
says Robert Proud, in his History of Pennsylvania. (46) 
Peach and cherry trees were planted and produced luxuri- 
antly. 


We shall now turn aside and consider the early methods 
of planting and harvesting. The whole system was crude 
and simple. 


The ground was prepared with a crude wooden plow 
dragged by several oxen. Later, and especially among the 
Germans, the horse was used. (47) “The planters only 
plough the land once, and do not fertilize it and never allow 
it to lay fallow”, says Michaux. (48) The crops were plant- 
ed by hand and covered by a hoe or a crooked stick. The 
weeding and cultivation was done by hand and the hoe. This 
was not such a task as one might think because the soil was 
a good loam and the farms were only three or four acres in © 
size. 

Wheat and other grains were cut with a sickle and 
threshed with a flail or trodden out by oxen. “After the 
country was opened up a new system of reaping was adopt- 
ed. The fields were run out at the time of sowing in what 
was called throughs, lands eight feet wide. Two full hand 
reapers were expected to cut this width and keep up with 
the gang or else be docked in their pay. The best reaper 
was selected as the leader and the rest had to follow not far 
behind to the end of the through. At the end of the through 
which extended across the field, one half of the reapers 
took up the sickles and carried them back half way to the 
starting point, where on the arrival of the other half the 
sickles were taken up, thus the grain was cut and bound 
into sheaves by the time the gang reached the beginning.” 
(49) In after years the cradle took the place of the sickle. 
By this method a man could cut two to three acres in a day. 
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To flail ten to twenty bushels of wheat was a good heavy 
day’s work. (50) 


Hay-making made a special demand upon the human 
muscles. Expert cutters were engaged long before hand. 
These experts with the scythe took as much pains as the 
barber does with his razor. The boys of the neighborhood 
were used to bring up the rear. Their scythes were hung 
low and they, the boys, were not expected to make such 
large cuts. (51) 


Little was done in this early frontier but farming, yet 
every farmer was at times a hunter, a miller, a trapper, a 
blacksmith, a lumberman, a sailor, and what not. In fact 
every early western Pennsylvania farmer was a “Jack-of-all 
trades.” (52) 


The farmers were free-holders, hence there were few 
hired servants. In the few cases that did exist, the servants 
were, “washed, lodged and boarded,” by the year receiving 
in addition from ten to sixteen pounds sterling. (53) In 
many sections the only available labor was that of the 
family or a neighbor. Consequently then the planter only 
cleared a little land so that he and his immediate family could 
do the work. (54) Women worked in the fields and be- 
came quite as expert as the men with the scythe or the 
cradle. A day’s work lasted from daylight to dark. Natur- 
ally, then, there was much cooperation among the farmers 
in harvesting and planting. 


The implements used by the western pioneers were as 
crude as their methods of cultivation. There was not a 
great variety and even then some of the implements were 
shared by several farmers. The average farmer had a 
wooden plow, a spade, a wooden fork, an ax, a scythe, and a 
saw. (55) With these he could manage and get along 
reasonably well. The plows were constructed largely of 
wovod and were heavy and clumsy. They usually required 
four oxen and two men to manage them. Harrows were 
nothing better than thorn branches cut from the nearest 
forest. Later these were followed by the triangular harrow. 
(56) Hay was often hauled with grapevines instead of 
rope. 
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There were few farm vehicles. A cart with iron rims, 
imported from England, passed from father to son. Few 
of the farmers had wagons but hauled their crops on sleds. 
(57) Rafts were used on the streams. The German farmer 
was better equipped than the others. (58) 

Domestic animals were produced in large numbers. 
Cattle provided materials for meat, butter, cheese, and 
leather. Hogs were found running everywhere. Sheep were 
plentiful and served as a source of food and clothing. Horses 
roamed about freely in the woodland. (59) 

In addition to these domestic animals the settlers tamed 
several wild animals. The American reindeer was drafted 
into service. Beavers were trained to go fishing and bring 
the catch back to their masters. (60) Wild geese lost their 
shyness and pigeons, which had wintered in the settlers 
cabin, became so tame that they flew out in the spring and 
returned. 

In order to keep the swine and the cattle in-side the 
palisades and the worm fences, a triangular yoke was placed 
about their necks. A wooden tooth, resembling a wagon 
spoke, stopped a horse just as he was lifting his front foot. 
Bells were indispensable to indicate the whereabouts of the 
cattle or tell when they were approaching the fields.” They 
also served as a protection against wild beasts, rarely ever 
would a wolf or a bear attack an animal which wore a bell.” 
(61) Bells in fact were the sign of an efficient farmer. 
Doddridge tells us of a drove of horses, intended for a Balti- 
more market, on whose necks bells were hung. At the lodg- 
ing in the mountains two bells were stolen. The drover had 
not gone far the next morning when he realized that the 
bells were missing. A man was sent back for the bells. The 
farmer and the hired man denied stealing the bells. “By 
a custom of the times the torture of sweating was applied 
to them.” This brought a confession and the bells were 
forthcoming and hung about the necks of the culprits. When 
it came time for the owner to use his hickory he said to the 
thief, ‘You infernal scoundrel I will work your jacket nine- 
teen to the dozen. Only think what a rascally figure I should 
make in the streets of Baltimore without bells on my stock.” 
(62) 
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Much of the timber cut was used for fences. There 
were different types of fences, but the one which was es- 
pecially common was the palisade, formed by sticks driven 
into the ground close to-gether. Another was the rail, made 
of rails six to eight feet long laid on top of each other at 
a sufficient angle to remain secure. These were called worm 
fences because they were so crooked. (63) 

We shall now devote a short time to the barns and the 
homes of these western pioneers. The barn was generally 
erected of round logs laid in double layers. The roof was 
made with clap boards at first then straw, and finally 
shingles. These crude structures were built largely as a 
protection against the wolves and the bears which roamed 
at will. They were not much protection against the blasts 
of winter. (64) 

“The houses west of the Allegheny were low cabins made 
of the trunks of trees from twenty to thirty feet long and 
four or five inches in diameter placed one above the other 
and supported by letting their ends into each other.” The 
roof was formed of similar logs. Shingles were fastened 
to these by large splinters. Two large doors usually took 
the place of windows. These were hung on wooden hinges 
and at night were pushed to and closed with a huge log. The 
chimney which was at one end was also made of tree trunks. 
The back was covered with clay to separate the flames from 
the wooden wall. Four or five days are enough for two men 
to complete such a house. (65) “If well to do, besides the 
large living room there might be a small bedroom and kit- 
chen and a loft where the boys slept.” (66) 

Before the lapse of a half century after the settlement 
began agriculture was a prosperous industry in the eastern 
and in the western parts of Pennsylvania best adapted to 
the tillage of the soil and yet legal records make little men- 
tion of agriculture before 1784. The General Assembly in 
that year directs 150 pounds to be granted to the Philosoph- 
ical Society for the purpose of encouraging agriculture. (67) 
In 1788 the council made inquiries of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
culture Society concerning the Hessian fly and its effect 
upon wheat. (68) 

One is rather impressed that agriculture had not gone 
far beyond the primitive stage before 1800. It is a striking 
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feature that the only industry open to these western pio- 
neers should have developed so slowly. I believe the follow- 
ing reasons reveal the solution: 

1. The wilderness required arduous labor and time. 

2. Indian assaults were frequent and destroyed many 
crops, tools, and stock. 

3. Wild beasts had their influence too upon crops and 
stock. 

Seeds were hard to obtain. 

The character of the soil was not understood. 
Tools were crude and difficult to manage. 
Transportation was inadequate. 

. The amount produced was greater than the amount 
consumed. 

9. Labor was scarce. 

10. The farmers were isolated, hence no conventions, 
no clubs, no societies of any kind. Neighbors were not able 
to profit by the experience of brother pioneers. 

11. Superstition played a large part in planting and 
reaping. 

I have attempted to give a general survey of agriculture 
up to 1800, a sort of a panorama as it were, and not a de- 
tailed account. If I have succeeded in doing this my time 
and labor has been well spent. 


DNS > 


W. J. Hayward. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


MANUSCRIPT DEPARTMENT OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


NOTE BOOK OF COLONEL GEORGE MORGAN. 


“Colonel Morgans reply to the Delaware 
Chiefs, who were in Council at his home 
near Princeton, May 12, 1779.” 
To — unsought for, & unexpected Addrefs, I made the following 
reply. 





George Morgan— 

Brothers the Delawares 

I cannot but thank you for your affec- 
tionate Words & kind testimony of your Love with which they are at- 
tended—But Brothers, I do not think myself at liberty to accept of 
any Gift, or Grant of Lands from any Indian Nation—: I am a 
Servant of the United States & although I enter’d into the Service of 
my Country through a principle of securing her Liberties, yet I am 
paid by her, for acting as her Agent, among the Indian Nations & all 
the good I have done you, it has ben my duty to do—I only lament 
that I have not had it in my power to serve you, & the other Nations, 
more effectually; as thereby I should have efsentially served my own. 


Brothers, 

I have another 
reason why I cannot consent to accept your generous Gift. It is my 
Opinion that it would insure your Nation, were I to accept of the kind 
offer they now make to me, through you—for although I am satisfied 
as to the Justice of the Act, Yet it would show a bad Example to 
bad Men, for such you know there are among all Nations, Who might 
be induced, Under the Appearance of kindnefs & friendship, to make 
you drunk & take the Advantage thereof, to induce you to sign Writ- 
ings you do not understand, & to cheat you of your Country—Now, 
in order to prevent such Evils, I recommend to my Brothers of the 
Delaware Nation, & to every other Indian Nation, not to make any 
Gift, Grant, or Sale of Lands, to any Person or Persons whatsoever, 
but after the maturest repeated deliberations in full Council of the 
Nation, and in Presence of Commifsioners of Congrefs. For these 
reasons Brothers, & to convince you of the perfect Friendship, the 
United States has for your Nation, I desire you will recall what you 
have said, & not think hard of me for speaking my mind so freely. 

George Morgan. 
Interpreted by 
Daniel Sullivan, 
In Presence of General Lewis Morris— 
To the foregoing the Delaware Chiefs made the following re- 


ply— 


Brother Taimenend— 

What you have said is very right, but we shall think 
it very hard if you refuse to accept what the Friendship of our Na- 
tion in full Council have afsign’d to you for you & your Children 
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forever. We therefore insist that you accept the same as a token of 
their Love to you— 

Key-ley-leymont was the Speaker of this which wis repeated 
by Israel—Interpreted by Daniel Sullivan.— 

I then spoke to the Chiefs as follows— 
Brothers—Chiefs & Wise Men of the Delaware Nation— 

You know I never 
deceived you—I never told you the thing that was not—Therefore be- 
lieve me now, I tell you it will be good for you to follow my Advice; 
And when I say I will never impose upon you—I cannot accept the 
generous Gift of your Nation, but I thank them for their Friendship, 
which I shall ever retain a due Sense of— 

Taimenend— 
Interpreted by 
Daniel Syllivan—. 
To this the Chiefs after a Short Consulation spoke to me by Key-let- 
leymont as follows— 


Brother Taimenend 

It is the Resolution of the Delaware Nation 
that your Children shall forever pofsefs & enjoy the Lands we have 
described to you & which you yourself refuse to accept—- And we now 
tell you that it must & shall be so— therefore the Delaware Nation 
do now give the Said Land, to your Children & their Posterity for- 

ever— 
Interpreted by Daniel Sullivan— George Morzan.— 


LETTER WRITTEN BY MRS. ANDREW JACKSON 
TO BENJAMIN BAKEWELL. 


Washington City, 
March 8th 1825; 
Dear Sir, 

I have postponed the acknowledgment of the receipt 
of the valuable Celery Glafses, which you have had the kindnefs 
to present to me, believing that I should pafs thro Pittsburgh 
on my return to Tennefsee and should have the satisfaction to 
see you and to tender in person, the very grateful obligation 
which I owe you for this compliment— 

But having been seriously indis- 
posed for some weeks, and being still so, Mr. Jackson is on this 
account compelled to relinquish the pleasure which we had prom- 
ised ourselves from the visit. 

You will, there- 
fore, be pleased to receive this feeble exprefsion of my thanks 
for so flattering a token of your esteem and kindnefs. Be- 
sides its value, as a beautiful sample of domestic industry, it 
is doubly dear to me as an evidence of the friendly feelings 
entertained toward me. by your daughter, Mrs. Campbell. Be 
assured Sir, that the little attentions which I have been enabled 
to bestow upon her, and her excellent Husband, are far short 
of their merits, and are more than requited by the kind opin- 
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ion of which you have authorized me regard these glafses, to- 
gether with your own, as a token. 

Accept with my own, the best 
wishes of my dear Husband for your prosperity and happinefs, 
and be pleased to present us respectfully to all your family. 

Your obedient Svt. 
Rachel Jackson. 
To 
Benjamin Bakewell, Esq. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


LETTER WRITTEN BY DANIEL WEBSTER 
TO BEJAMIN BAKEWELL 


Washington City, 
May 16th, 1836. 
Dear Sir, 
Allow me the pleasure of introducing Thos. H. 
Perkins, Esq. of Boston, to your acquaintance, He is a gentle- 
man of first rate standing and character, and well known in 
most parts of the United States, but has heretofore never been 
in the Western Country. He is now on a tour, in that direction, 
and if he should be in your place, I commend him to your kind- 
est notice and regards, as a most estimable man, and a personal 
friend of mine, of long standing. Yrs. very truly, 
Daniel Webster. 
To 
B, Bakewell, Esq. 
Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


The 
Librarian. 
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Pittsburgh Daily Morning Chronicle, 
November 13, 1843. 


We are glad to perceive that meas- 
ures have been taken for the forma- 
tion of a Historical Society in this 
city. Institutions of this kind are 
productive of vast benefit to the gen- 
erations who may succeed the present. 
The following are the proceedings of 
the meeting called for the purpose of 
organizing a Historica] Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

At a meeting of several gentleman 
of this city, interested in collecting 
and preserving materials relating to 
the early settlement of this portion 
of the Western country, on Monday, 
the 23 ultimo, the Hon. Wm. Wilkins 
was called to the chair, and Joseph 
P. Gazzam, M. D., appointed Secre- 
tary, After consultation, it was agreed 
to form an association to be called 
The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. The Rev. Dr. Upfold 
presented a draft of a constitution 
for the society, which having been 
considered, was unanimously adopted, 
and the following named gentlemen 
chosen to fill the several offices creat- 
ed by it, for the ensuing year, to wit: 


President, 

Hon. Harmar Denny, 
Vice-President, 

Rev. John Black, D. D., 

Benjamin Bakewell, Esq., 

Hon. William Wilkins, 

Richard Biddle, Esgq., 
Treasurer, 

William H. Denny, M. D., 
Recording Secretary, 

David Ritchie, Esq., 
Corresponding Secretary, 

Neville B. Craig, 
Counsellors, 

Rev. George Upfold, D. D., 

Thomas Bakewell, Esq., 

William Addison, M. D., 

Hon. John M. Snowden, 
Hon. Charles Shaler, 
William Eichbaum, Esq., 


At a meeting of the society held 
at the Western University, on Thurs- 
day, the 22d inst., it was, on motion, 
Resolved, that the proceedings of the 
primary meeting, with the list of of- 
ficers, and a statement explanatory 
of the objects of the association, be 
published. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette 
Saturday July 6, 1793. 

Thursday the 4th inftant, the an- 
niverfary of Independence, was cele- 
brated by a number of the inhabit- 
ants of this town convened upon 
Grant’s-Hill, and after a few words 
of an oration by Citizen Brackenridge, 
sat down to an entertainment, under 
a booth on the Hill. The following 
toats were drank, with discharges of 
artillery at each. 


1. The Day, and all who celebrate it 
elfewhere. 

2. The Principles that gave the Day 
birth. 

3. The wife in the Senate and the 
brave in the Field, who have sup- 
ported the principles of our Inde- 
pendence. 

4. The cause of Liberty in France, 
and the eftablifhment of the Re- 
public. 

5. The cause of Liberty in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and a reform 
in the reprefentation of the Com- 
mons. 


6. The Rights of man in all Countries. 

7. The Democrats of America. 

8. cae where they ought to 

9. The Weftern Country. 

10. The free ufe of our rivers to the 
Ocean. 

11. The poffeffion of Detroit and 
Niagara, which are ours by Treaty. 

12, The reduction of the Savages, and 
Peace on this foundation. 

13. Foreign Commerce and Domestic 
Manufactures. 

14. Agriculture and Mechanics. 

15. Literature and Science, the off- 








spring and the ornament of Lib- 
erty. 
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16. Volunteer. The Fair of America. 
The day was fpent, and conclud- 
ed with hilarity and good hum- 
our. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
Saturday, July 6, 1793. 


Thursday being the anniverfary of 
American Independence, a large com- 
pany of Citizens from Pittsburgh, met 
at the tavern of Mrs. Ward on the 
fouth weftern bank of the Monon- 
gahela river, in order to celebrate the 
important event. The Company con- 
sisted of about 50 ladies and gentle- 
man, who, at 3 o’clock sat down to an 
entertainment prepared by Mrs. Ward 
which would have done honor to the 
firft hotel in the United States— 
Mirth and good humour crowned the 
fasft, and the evening closed with a 
splendid ball. After dinner the fol- 
lowing toafts were drank, accompan- 
ied by a grand discharge of artillery 
from Fort Fayette. 


1. The Day—May the glorious fpi- 
rit of 76 never cease to animate 
the American breaft. 

2. The Prefident of theUnited States, 

3. The Vice President and _ both 
Houfsef of Congress 

4. The Commander in Chief and the 
Troops on the Frontiers—May 

wifdom direct their councils and 
honor their hearts. 

. The Secretary of the Treafury. 

. The Governor of Pennsylvania. 

. The Governor of the Western Ter- 
ritory—May misfortune never be 
the criterion of merit. 

8. The Memory of Major General 
Butler and of thofe Heroes, who 
difcharging that duty which they 
owed to themfelves and to their 
country fell gallantly fighting. 

9 The American Fair—May their 
prudence and induftry equal their 
charms. 

10. The French Nation—May their ef- 
— to obtain freedom be fuccefs- 

ul. 

11. The Marquis la Fayette. 

12. The French Army—May modera- 
tion and virtue direct their counc- 
ils, and valor brace their arms. 


aac 





13. The Western Territory—Popula- 
tion to its wilds, and civilization 
to its citizens. 

14, Freedom to our Trade, and fuccefs 
to our Manufactures. 

15. The Town of Pittsburgh—May it 
be as celebrated for the unanimity 
and induftry of its inhabitants, 
as for the elegance of its fitu- 
ation. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
Saturday, July, 6, 1793. 


“ORATION” 

By Citizen Brackenridge, on the Cele- 
bration of the Anniversary of Inde- 
pendence, July 4, 1793. 

The celebration of the day, intro- 
duces the idea of the principle that 
gave it birth. The wisdom of the king 
of Great Britain who faw the growing 
greatnefs of the provinces, that they 
were now of age to act for themfelves 
and bade them be independent? No— 
The wifdom of the parliment of 
Great Britain, that feeing the incon- 
venience or impoffibility of our being 
reprefented in the legiflature, and 
fenfible of the unreasonablenefs of be- 
ing bound by laws without being re- 
prefented, saw the expediency of a 
feparation from them, and said to us, 
be independent and become an allied 
power? No—Nothing of all this, The 
king and parliament of Great Britain, 
were of opinion that without repre- 
fentation, we were bound by their 
laws, and though defcendants of their 
ifle, had no right to freedom in a 
great forest. 

Whence then our independence? It 
was the offspring of the underftand- 
ing and the virtue of the people of 
America themfelves. The eloquent ad- 
vifed, the brave fought; and we fuc- 
ceeded. The day on which we affum- 
ed our rights became a festival, and 
every future year fhall remember it. 
The celebration of the day introduces 
the idea of the effect of it beyond 
the fphere of the ftates. The light 
kindled here has been reflected to 
Britain, and a reform in the repre- 
fentation of the commons is expected. 
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The light kindled here has been re- 
flected to France, and a new order of 
things has arifen. Shall we blame the 
intemperature of the exertions? Was 
there ever enthufiafm without in- 
temperance? and was there ever a 
great effect without enthufiafm? Thy 
principles; O! Liberty, are not violent 
or cruel; but in the defperation of 
thy efforts againft tyranny, it is not 
always poffible to keep within the limit 
of the vengeance neceffary to defence. 
Do we accufe the air, or, the baftile 
of the mountain, when the rock is 
burft, and the town engulphed? The 
air of itfelf is mild, and scarcely wafts 
a feather from its place, But reftrain- 
ed and imprifoned, the yeilding and 
placid element becomes indignant, 
and fears the globe before it. Do we 
accufe the hurricane, when the mar- 
iner is toffed with the tempeft, and 
is an incidental sufferer in the ftorm? 
The naturalist does not. He tells you 
that theequilibrium of the atmofphere 
has been difturbed, and if man has 
suffered more than the demerit of his 
tranfgreffions, it is in a ftruggle of 
nature to reftore itself. 

Is it the dutv of thefe ftates to af- 
fift France? That we are bound by 
treaty, and how far, I will not say; 
becaufe it is not neceffary. We are 
bound by a higher principle, if our 
affiftance could avail; the great law 
of humanity. 


We might, it is true, alledge the 
ftipulations of a treatv, and the guar- 
rantee of her poffeffions to France. 
But all the world would know. and we 
ought to avow it, that it is the cause 
of republicanism which would induce 
our efforts. The tyrant of Great 
Britain alleged the ftipulations of a 
treaty relative to the opening of the 
Scheldt, and waited for no requisition 
on the part of Holland to observe the 
guarantee. But all the world knew, 
and he might have avowed it, that it 
was not the opening of the Scheldt, 
but the attack upon monarchy that 
prompted his interpofition. Shall 
kings combine, and fhall republics 
not unite? We have united. The heart 
of America feels the caufe of France; 





fhe takes a part in all her councils; 
approves her wifdom; blames her ex- 
ceffes; fhe is moved, impelled, elev- 
cated and depreffed, with all the chang- 
jes of her good and bad fortune; fhe 
\feels the same fury in her veins; 
\fhe is toffed and fhaken with all the 
variety of hopes and fears, attending 
her fituation: Why not? Can we be 
indifferent? Is not our fate inter- 
laced with hers? For, O! France if 
thy republic perifh, where is the honor 
due to ours? From whom refpect to 
our flag uon the feas? Not from 
France restored to a monarch, and in- 
dignant at thefe very feelings which 
are now our glory: 

Not from the defpots that are 
againft her; thefe will eafily recollect 
that the caufe of their evils took their 
rise here. 

Can we affift France by arming in 
her favor? I will not fay that we can. 
But could we, and would France say, 
United States, your neutrality is not 
fufficient; I expect the junction of 
your arms with mine; your heroes on 
the foil, and your privateers, on the 
ocean, to diftrefs the foe; who is there 
would not fay, it fhall be fo: you fhall 
have them; our citizens shall arm; 
thev shall attack; our oaks fhall def- 
cend from the mountains; our veffels 
be launched upon the ftream, and the 
voice of our war, however weak, fhall 
be heard with yours. 

If we ourfelves fhould judge that 
our arms could affift France, even 
thouch the generous republic required 
it not, yet who would hefitate to in- 
terfere, not only at the rifk of pro- 
perty: but life itfelf? Is it illufion, 
or dol hear Francefay; My daughter 
America; I know the dutifulnefs of 
thy heart toward me: and that thou 
art difpofed to fhow it by taking part 
in this war. But I wifh thee not to 
provoke hoftilities for my fake. If I 
nerifh. I perifh; but let not a mother 
draw in a haplefs child to fuffer with 
herfelf. Is it illufion; or do I hear 
America, renly? I do, and it is in the 
language of the Moabitifs Ruth, to 
her mother-in-law, the Jewifh Naomi 
“Intreat me not to leave thee or re- 
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turn from following thee; for wither 
thou goeft, I will go, and where thou 
lodgeft, I will lodge; thy people fhall 
be my people, and thy God, my Go 
where thou diest, I will die, and there 
will I be buried. 

Go do fo to me, and more alfo, if 
—_ but death fhall part thee and 


But whether we affift or not; thy 
caufe, O! France, will be triumphant. 
Did the enthufiafm of a fmall Roman 
people repel their invaders, until 
Rome became the protecrefs of na- 
tions? Did the enthufiafm of a few 
Greeks, repel the millions of Afia, and 
afterwards overrun her kingdoms? Did 
the enthufiafm of the Saracens in a 
few years fpread to Spain on the one 
hand, and the Indus on the other? Did 
the enthufiafm, of a few mad Cruf- 
aders, burft upon the Saracen, and ef- 
tablifh the kingdom of Jerufalem in 
the center of his empire? And fhall 
the enthufiafm of a brave people more 
numerous than the early Roman re- 





public; the Greeks under Alexander, 
the Saracens of Arabia, or the Cruf- 
aders of Europe, be fubdued by all 


d;|that are againft them? 


The weight will but condenfe refift- 
ance, and as the materials of explof- 
ion in the ordonance acquire a fpring 
by confinement, fo in proportion to 
the attack of this people, Will their 
voice be terrible, their blow irrefift- 
able. 

France will be independent alfo, and 
celebrate her anniverfaries; and in 
doing fo will recollect that our inde- 
pendence had preceded hers and made 
the example. 

The anniverfary of the independ- 
ence of America will be a great ep- 
ocha of liberty throughout the world. 

Proceed we then to celebrate the 
day; advance to the feftive board; 
pour out libations to fentiments of 
liberty, and let the loud mouthed art- 
illery be heard on the hill. 

The 
Librarian. 





